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FOREWORD 

All brainy books have forewords. A fore- 
word is fifty per cent, brainier than a preface, 
though, so far as I know, it means precisely 
the same thing. 

For the benefit of the public, I have 
amalgamated this series of thoughtful papers 
in a convenient handbook, published at a 
price that brings it within the reach of all. 
Mr. Carnegie, for instance, can buy one or 
more copies. Indeed, it is exactly the sort 
of book for a free, a public, or a private 
library. 

In the old days it was a great nuisance 
for the reader, who desired to know my 
opinion of " Second Wives," to be com- 
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viii FOREWORD 

pelled to take down from his shelves vol. 
xxxix. of The Pall Mall Magazine. 

Supposing a bet arose at the club with 
regard to my views on " The Best Method 
of Courtship"! It was somewhat of a 
nuisance to have to send a waiter up to 
the library and bring down all the volumes 
of The London Magazine. 

Again, if you wanted to be well posted 
in the all-important question of "Women 
and Whiskers," you didn't want to have to 
send down to the office oi London Opinion^ 
did you ? 

On other absorbing questions you would 
have had to send round a boy messenger 
to the office of The Daily Mail^ Black and 
White, The Rapid Review, The Bystander, 
or The Lady's Realm. 

These were the bad old days. 

Now, everjrthing is changed, thanks to the 
courtesy of the editors of these journals, for 
which the public should be deeply grateful. 
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FOREWORD ix 

N.B. — An Edition de luxe of one hun- 
dred numbered copies on India paper, bound 
in white satin and jewelled (very suitable 
for wedding-presents), has been prepared. 

The price is £^, 5s. net 

But, as the whole edition has been sold 
out, that doesn^t really matter. 

The unpleasant portrait on the cover is 
by Charles Sykes. 

However, that is the view he takes. 
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Love: and All About It 



THE TROUBLE WITH ADAM 

Everybody, who writes at all, has dealt 
with love. Love appeals most strongly 
to people who know nothing about it ; and 
one way and another, both in fiction and 
in real life, it has been a pretty general 
nuisance. 

Adam was a ripe scholar, and knew just 
as much Latin and Greek as the dramatic 
critic of the Times. It was his job to 
name and classify all birds, beasts, and 
fishes, as he met them. The more im- 
portant creatures he called by impressive 
names ; and a really good animal carried 
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a five-storey title, generally in Greek. 
** Hippopotamus" was a neat name, and 
just expressed all that it is necessary to 
know of the hippo — except that the hip- 
popotamus is not a horse, and does not 
look like a horse, and cannot be used as 
a horse. Otherwise, Adam was right. He 
must have been a little horsey in his tastes, 
and his selection of a name for the hippo- 
potamus was intended as a compliment, 
and also to show his knowledge of Greek, 

Adam put in even better work than 
this. When he was at his best it must 
have been hard to keep abreast of him. 

One of his happiest ideas was in hitting 
off the ornithorhynchus. That was a pretty 
good piece of nomenclature, and shows the 
high opinion he had of the thing, and 
what he could do when he took real pains* 
There is nothing cheap or economical 
about the name* But when Adam came 
across an ordinary quadruped without any 
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THE TROUBLE WITH ADAM 3 

special features, or a bird that bored him, 
he just sat down and called it any old 
thing. 

Mark his behaviour when Eve came 
along. He did not puzzle his brains for 
any ten-syllable words, or bother about 
Greek, but simply hit upon the first name 
that came into his head. '* Eve " is just 
about the cheapest word you can invent. 
There is nothing in it — only one conson- 
ant and two vowels (the same one twice). 
It is an economical little name. Adam 
did not go bald thinking of a suitable title 
for her. He might just as well have called 
her Nellie. 

He did not treat her with as much con- 
sideration as he lavished on the hippo, 
let alone the ornith, etc. (I have spelt 
this word once). 

All of which tends to prove that Adam 
had a low opinion of the lady, that he 
had been disappointed, that he did not 
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care whether she stayed or went away. 
But Eve, when compared with Rhinoceros 
as a name for the woman you love, is a 
sort of insult; Eve could not have liked 
it; and she probably suggested alterations. 
It may be that Adam cooed out the word 
in a caressing sort of way that atoned a 
little for its cheapness, but of this there 
is no evidence. 

A man who is in love with a girl re- 
peats her name softly to himself in the 
gloaming, and chips it on trees. Eve is 
a good enough name for carving on a tree 
— if you are a poor carver. But, personally, 
when I go in for that sort of work, I 
prefer a name like Muriel. Muriel looks 
very well on a tree ; but, as I have said, 
Adam (all respect to him) was only an ama- 
teur. He just invented the mere outline of 
love, and did not worry about putting in 
improvements. And when you come to 
think of it, there was not very much in 
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THE TROUBLE WITH ADAM 5 

Eve, except the novelty of her shape, to 
attract attention. From the earliest por- 
traits extant of the lady, it is a wonder 
that Adam did not put her in the fish 
class. The only thing we know about 
her is, that she was a confirmed apple- 
eater, and had a vegetarian taste in dress. 
Also, she must have been a poor talker, 
because the circumstances under which 
the courtship was conducted precluded all 
possibility of indulgence in feminine topics. 
She could not talk about the other 
girls' dresses, or explain why she did 
not like their voices, or tell of the sweet 
things she had snapped up at the summer 
sales. And ''appendicitis" was not in- 
vented, or at any rate classified, though 
modern research tends to show that the 
germ was started by the first apple. But 
then modern research tends to show almost 
anything. 

Now Adam, as a bright mind and a 
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ripe scholar, could not have found her an 
intelligent companion during the courtship, 
and their married life must have been 
pretty tedious. 

He had not got any secrets to keep 
from her; he was not a Mason; he did 
not belong to a Club ; he was not sur- 
rounded by those temptations that endear a 
husband to a wife ; he had not even anything 
to lie about to her ; and in the long evenings 
it was impossible for her to brighten him 
up by telling him stories of **that woman," 
or explaining how much her simple little 
foulard had been admired at the reception, 
and made the other women just crazy. 

So it is probable that their married life, 
begun without any formal introduction, with- 
out the advice of parents or guardians, 
did not develop into anything like the 
wonderful passion that a stockbroker feels 
for a peroxide blonde. 

Still, after all is said and done, Adam 
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THE TROUBLE WITH ADAM 7 

did hit on the original idea, and though 
we have developed it and amplified it, 
and made it worse, he was the pioneer of 
the business. 

It is very odd that in London we have 
no monument to Adam. Even Adams 
Street is not named after him. He sur- 
vives mainly in the quotation we use re a 
strange man, ** I do not know him from 
Adam." 

But then, were Adam alive now, and 
were he to go about properly dressed, 
should we know him ? 

I doubt it. 

We should probably think that he was 
Hall Caine. 
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II 

HOW TO COURT 

There are innumerable methods of court- 
ing, but the best method is to be rich. 
If you are wealthy, you can reduce the 
labour of courtship to a minimum. A 
really rich man does not require to take a 
girl out to dinner at the Carlton, to the 
Opera, or to supper at the Savoy. What 
in the poor man would be regarded as 
meanness is in the wealthy suitor a pleas- 
ing symptom of proper economy. The 
less money he spends on his wooing, the 
more money there will be at the disposal 
of his wife. 

If you are not rich, it is as well to be 
beautiful, but this is not really necessary. 
Your object is to impress the girl with 
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the idea that you are the possessor of 
some qualities of mind, body, or estate 
which are not really yours. You may be 
brainy, you may be 6 feet i inch tall, or 
you may have expectations from an uncle 
in Nova Scotia. You must so conduct 
yourself that the girl shall believe that 
you are a genius, or 6 feet 3 inches tall, 
or have a brace of affluent uncles some- 
where out of Europe. The essence of 
successful courtship is successful false pre- 
tence. You, being in love, know only 
too well that you are unworthy of the 
pearl among women whom you desire to 
make your wife. You must, therefore, 
conjure up a fictitious figure to represent 
yourself in her eyes, and you must try 
to believe in it, a process that you will 
find marvellously easy and wonderfully 
enjoyable. 

The object of the lover is to over- 
capitalise himself, and get the girl to take 
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all the shares. Of course, you want to be 
loved for YOURSELF, whatever that may 
mean, and in your own mind it does not 
imply either your brain power, your manly 
stature, or your uncle in Nova Scotia. 

What does it mean? 

Until the dawn of this beautiful affec- 
tion, you have never suspected its exist- 
ence. Your city friends do not know of 
it, your banker will not lend you money 
on it, you are not asked out to dinner on 
the strength of it. 

Your city friends, you know, like you 
for your pretty wit. Your bankers, if they 
lend you money at all, have heard of your 
uncle in Nova Scotia, and you are asked 
out to dinner on account of your fine, 
manly appearance. 

If the woman you worship were to tell 
you that any one of these considerations 
influenced her affection for you, you would 
be hopelessly disappointed. Your idea Is 
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to be loved for YOURSELF, and your- 
self IS really a monstrous false pretence 
that you have succeeded in passing off on 
this confiding heart. 

You are rightly opposed to persons of 
mean origin who purport to be princes 
and who put up at the best hotels. You 
are harsh, perhaps, on poor Mr. Smyth, 
algebraically minded, who has discovered 
the value of '* Y" in his name. And yet it 
is your object, when in the presence of 
this poor girl whose happiness you intend 
to mar by taking her into partnership 
with your unworthy self, to become a 
living lie. You wish to appear always at 
your best. You desire to appear as a man 
in whom there is no fault or flaw ; you 
are practically always in evening dress. 

Now, the girl is well aware that her 
father occasionally addresses to her certain 
home truths ; that her brothers are liable 
to suffer from extreme shortness of temper 
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in the early morning ; that her Uncle Jack 
is notoriously alcoholic ; that Uncle William 
is untidy in his person ; and that her 
cousins James and John have earned the 
reputation of being evil livers. 

Suddenly you make your appearance. 
You are the perfect man; you are ''made 
up" for the perfect man. Your temper 
is irritation-proof. You never wear vine- 
leaves in your hair, or tics imperfectly tied, 
and your sponge-bag trousers have almost 
a perfect cut. You have dressed the part 
to perfection, and you act it with a good- 
will that enables you to stand out in favour- 
able contrast to those squalid *' supers " — 
fathers, brothers, uncles, and cousins James 
and John. She has no inkling whatever 
that the "supers" are leading their lives, 
and that you are simply a mummer. She 
sees you in all your paint and bravery. 
The limelight is on you, and its radiance 
contrasts with the drab colours of the 
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worthy uncle and the commonplace cousins 
James and John. 

If you are a wise man you will tell her 
that you are in fact as other men are — 
that you have weak points, and that you 
have not made a corner in all the virtues, 
and that you do not wear sponge-bag 
trousers on your busy day. But you are 
not a wise man, and you will tell her none 
of these things . . . and she will find you 
out. She will find that her idol smokes 
a pipe of clay ; she will be furious with you 
for your deception. Her heart will break 
two or three times a day. She will threaten 
to go home to her mother because she has 
found you to be a fraud and you have 
consistently deceived her. 

Then you will point out calmly and offen- 
sively that she has all along been playing 
exactly the same game with regard to you. 
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PROPOSING 

It is not true that any woman will accept 
any man because he happens to propose 
to her. 

There are a great many ways of pro- 
posing. All of them are good. In fact, 
experience teaches us that unless you are 
very careless in the way you propose, you 
are in positive danger of being accepted. 

Every woman wants to marry somebody, 
but not necessarily you. That you take 
for granted. In proposing, do not allude, 
therefore, to the joys of marriage in general. 
Do not particularly allude to your own 
good points, if you have any. Still less 
will you mention any one of your two 
hundred horrible faults. Be under the 
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spell of the girl's beauty. Every girl be- 
lieves that she has certain personal charms 
that are fatal to the heart of man. If she 
is admired by other girls, it is obvious 
that a man will have the intelligence to 
appreciate those qualities that have won 
that esteem. If she is not a girl's girl, 
she jumps to the conclusion that her rivals 
are jealous, that they are aware that she 
possesses some gift that shall win her a 
** capital" prize in the local marriage mart. 
Even though the girl be a blot upon the 
landscape (and undoubtedly there are many 
such), Nature with kindly consideration 
keeps her in ignorance of the fact. It 
may be that for purposes of your own, 
possibly financial, you propose to marry a 
blot upon the landscape. Do not tell her 
that you like blots. She will think you 
mad and rude, and she will not marry 
you. When proposing to a blot, drop 
your eyes, or you may not be able to get 
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through with it. Suggest that the eye- 
dropping trouble is due to the effulgence 
of her beauty. 

When she has accepted you, summon 
up your courage and try to kiss the girl. 
This will be a pleasing novelty for her, 
but do not let her take it as. a present. 
Treat her as a plaything, and revel in 
wild joy. A really ugly woman, when 
treated as a plaything for the first time, 
displays the most wonderful symptoms of 
unholy gladness. But to let her do this 
you must be an exceptionally brave man. 
(And, of course, you might be better cm- 
ployed, say, in* reforming the War Office.) 

When you are proposing from no financial 
motive, and when you have selected the 
ordinary girl who inspires the extraordinary 
man, how are you going to propose ? How 
are you going to issue your manifesto? 
There are no reliable hints in books on 
the subject. And even if there were, you 
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would cut an unromantic figure hovering 
round the girl with a sort of Baedeker in 
your hand. 

A book was published some short time 
since in America dealing exhaustively with 
this subject. The man was recommended 
always to propose standing up. "This," 
said the writer, '*lent dignity to the pro- 
poser." But obviously the practice does 
not apply to the bandy-legged man. This 
wise counsellor recommends extraordinary 
persistence. He advises the lover never 
to take **No" for an answer, because even 
if he should not meet with success he 
will have instilled in the lady's mind a 
reputation for firmness, and also (one would 
think) for being a bit of a bore. The 
American authority is distinctly in favour 
of proposals being made when a man is 
in evening dress, although he naively re- 
marks that men in evening dress are liable 
to be mistaken for waiters. Still,i^in this 
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country waiters are not in the habit of 
proposing to ladies, and if a woman is 
sufficiently familiar with a man to receive 
a proposal from him, it is only probable 
that she knows whether he is a waiter or 
not. So the difficulty is not serious. 

The merits of a secluded place for an 
avowaljof love are so obvious that they 
must be universally recognised in the States. 
The American accent can be heard at a 
considerable distance, and it has never 
been the custom for a man about to propose 
marriage to convene a public meeting. 
*' If the gentleman is accepted," says our 
authority, "the methods of procedure may 
generally be left to the parties engaged, 
but it is usual to fold the lady in your 
arms." (This procedure suggests, if it does 
not actually demand, a certain privacy.) 

Make a point of proposing to the right 
woman. Remember that you are in love 
with one girl, and not with the whole 
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sex. Many a man has been so desperately 
in love with Lucy, so absorbed by the 
atmosphere of love, that in the excitement 
of the waltz he has poured a declaration 
into the willing ears of Nellie. This leads 
to trouble, and even marriage. 

Many men propose marriage simply to 
make conversation. 

The girl is bored, he has exhausted the 
ordinary topics, and he knows that there 
is nothing more interesting to an ordinary 
maiden than to receive an offer for her 
hand. 

Of course, there is always the risk that 
she may accept. However, he can be 
pretty sure of avoiding this disaster by 
framing his proposal vaguely. 

He could say to the girl : "If you are 
doing nothing on the i8th, will you be 
my wife?" 

To such a question, the chances are iochd 
to I that he will secure the desired negative. 
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(I am presuming that the spinster is under 
forty.) 

I have a friend, one of the most popu- 
lar men in London, who makes it a rule 
always to propose to a girl the first time 
he meets her. 

Owing to unwarrantable carelessness, 
having completely forgotten that he had 
met his present wife before, he proposed 
to her a second time. 

Another friend of mine has ruined his 
life in a different way. 

When he came down from Oxford he 
discovered that alcohol was a food, and 
put himself on a diet of brandies and sodas. 
The thoroughness of the regime had acted 
upon his colour scheme; he developed a 
face like a garnet brooch, accompanied by 
a I passion for actresses who played short 
parts in long hair. Also, he grew gradu- 
ally bald, in spite of constant use of 
''Wilson's Whiskerine," the most valuable 
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hair restorer that modern science has pro- 
duced. 

Many women remonstrated with him ; 
they would urge the advisability of drink- 
ing the hair restorer and putting the 
brandies and sodas on his head. 

At last he made a rule, it became his 
practice, a practice that he retained how- 
ever alcoholic he might be, to say to these 
kindly-minded women : " My dear, I make 
it an absolute rule that whenever a woman 
attempts to reform me I propose to marry 
her. Will you marry me and be my 
wife?" 

For years he escaped. 

MORAL : Some women will marry any 
one. 
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LOVE LETTERS 

Love letters should always be dictated to 
a secretary. 

If your fiancee will allow you to send 
her typewritten letters, you may rely on 
the fact that you are in for a comfortable 
married life. If she does not object to 
that, she will not object to anything. Be- 
sides, if you dictate your sentiments re 
Lucy to a sympathetic third party, you 
are much more likely to express them 
successfully than if you let your clever 
pen run away with you. You would never 
dare to dictate twaddle to a secretary. A 
letter beginning ** My Ownest Lovie Dove," 
and containing any allusion to ''Duckie 
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Darling/* would cause the secretary to fling 
up his hands and cry for help. 

If you employ an amanuensis, there is 
no reason why you should not combine 
sense and sentiment. It is hard to do, 
but it can be done. Besides, the secre- 
tary himself may have some love affair of 
his own, and he may be able to assist 
your inexperience with shrewd counsel. 
The experienced secretary ought to be 
able to keep up your end of the corre- 
spondence merely after a perusal of Lucy's 
letter. 

If you have an amorous secretary it is 
well to peruse the letters before signing 
them, for it may be that he has put in 
some good work intelligible to Ethel, but 
incomprehensible to your Lucy. 

When Lucy asks for an explanation of 
why you allude to that '* delightful . half- 
hour in the Big Wheel," she will regard 
your account of the secretary's amours as 
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weak and unacceptable. Still, you have 
that excuse. Whereas, if you write your 
own love letters, and commit a similar 
mistake, you are booked for single life (so 
far as Lucy is concerned). Remember, 
you are writing not to please yourself, but 
to please her. And therefore you are per- 
fectly justified in adopting the means of 
expression that is most convenient to you. 
You are entitled to use a gramophone if 
you like, or even a lady secretary of sur- 
passing beauty. But if you can get Lucy 
to stand this latter method you will have 
the best* wife in the kingdom. Ninety- 
nine girls in a hundred would break off 
the engagement solely on account of the 
beauty of your employee, and it is well to 
let them all do it. You do not want to 
marry ninety-nine girls, you want to marry 
the one woman in the world. And the lady 
who will make no complaint about your 
secretary is worthy of your great love. 
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Personally, I doubt if she exists, but if 
you find her you will be the champion 
married man in your district, and can grow 
whiskers. 

There is only one subject that you 
should deal with in your love letters. That 
subject is Lucy. 

I select this name because any man who 
has been in love to any extent has been 
in love with a girl called Lucy. Lucy is 
the lowest common denominator of love. 
It is an astonishing thing that girls of 
this name always become engaged during 
their first season, but practically they never 
marry. The percentage of married Lucys 
is only 3.5, whereas the proportion of 
married Nellies is no less than 97.063219; 
these figures speak for themselves. What 
do they mean ? I confess I do not know ; 
yet figures never lie : perhaps these figures 
are all wrong ; and, therefore, it is safe to 
speak of them as statistics. People be- 
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lieve in statistics who believe in nothing 
else; and it seems to me that if you can 
train your mind to believe in all the sta- 
tistics that are going round, the ordinary 
man has no power of credulity left over 
to devote either to Free Trade or Chris- 
tian Science or Lucy. 

You must talk to Lucy about herself and 
her merits, and tell her that she has got 
all the best characteristics that were ever 
allotted to any one girl. Say the same 
thing over twice in different words, then 
say it over again and add an appendix ; 
condense the statement and repeat it, and 
then state that if you caught any other 
fellow saying the same thing about her you 
would break his neck, see if you wouldn't, 
** yours till death (this is dignified and 
pretty permanent as things go), Horace." 

If your name is Augustus, admit it. Be 
frank; your signature may be the only 
true thing in the whole literary work. If 
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this letter is a fairly readable production, 
keep a press copy of it ; it may do for 
some other girl. If it is poor sort of 
work, keep no copy. When you are cross- 
examined about it, deny having written it ; 
say that your secretary is in Dottyville, or 
has gone to Harriman University, U.S.A., 
to take a bogus degree. 

In the present state of the law, secre- 
taries cannot be extradited for writing love 
letters. 
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THE DECAY OF DANCING 

A GREAT deal of love-trouble was, at one 
time, originated at dances. But now, ap- 
parently, dancing is a lost art with men (a 
loss which men are not anxious to recover). 

We are getting accustomed to the bitter 
cry of the hostess. 

She decorates her ball-room ; she engages 
her Anglo - Hungarian band ; she collects 
her guests. But they don't dance. Her 
ball-room contains a mass meeting of con- 
firmed non-dancers. In her annoyance at 
this state of things, the hostess follows the 
usual course. She makes the young man 
the scapegoat. She calls him lazy — ^and 
other things. 

But she is in error. 
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So long as men are men they will indulge 
in any antics which are likely to find favour 
in the feminine heart When women de- 
creed that their lovers should dress up like 
animated sardine-boxes, and joust in the 
presence of the Queen of the Tournament, 
they were obeyed. In the days when it 
was etiquette for the suitor to drive the 
heathen from the land, or bisect a monster 
with his glittering sword, the heathen were 
compelled to emigrate, and monsters couldn't 
get a quotation in the market. 

Any man worthy of the name is only too 
willing to make a fool of himself for the 
sake of a woman. If she pipes unto him, 
of a surety he will dance, pipe she never 
so badly. 

But she doesn't pipe. She arrives at a 
dance after a long day. She has been to 
Henley, to Hurlingham, to the Eton and 
Harrow match, to the thousand and one 
functions that fill up a girl's time in the 
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height of the season. She is tired. In 
addition, perhaps, she realises that nine- 
tenths of the young men she meets are, 
in a measure, winners of bread, brewers 
of beer, drawers of pictures, or hewers of 
stone; for the majority of men nowadays 
follow some useless, but more or less re- 
munerative occupation ; and nights spent 
in Terpsichorean exercises are not condu- 
cive to keeping the wolf from the door, 
and giving the door a fresh coat of paint 
on occasions. Most men who are quoted 
at a premium in the marriage market are 
vendors of something or other in the money 
market, and have no wish to dance till four 
A.M. ; while the gilded youth is generally 
silver-gilt at the best — Brummagem metal 
at the worst. Possibly, she thinks of none 
of these things. But she does know that 
she is tired. 

She is not like her mother who, in her 
salad days, only conversed with members 
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of the other sex in the whirl of slow waltzes 
at Assembly Rooms, or the deadly dull 
march of a church parade in a garrison 
town. The Angelina of to-day can meet 
the Edwin of to-morrow practically when 
and where he chooses. Theatre parties 
are arranged, suppers at the Savoy are 
engineered, whole days on the river can 
be discreetly worked, without Angelina 
acquiring the terrible nom de guerre of 
" that woman." In a word, the day's work 
or pleasure of the modern girl is ending 
at the precise moment when her mother, 
" the girl of the period," began to share 
the society of men. It is pleasant, of 
course, for young men and women to whirl 
out a waltz, with veins quickened by cham- 
pagne, with senses tingling to the tunes 
of an Anglo- Hungarian band. But a pro- 
posal of marriage is more readily and more 
genuinely framed in a Canadian canoe than 
at a dance in aid of a cancer-hospital. 
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Statistics are phantom flames for the 
reasoning faculty to follow. But I would 
wager that "Yes" — the "Yes" that ulti- 
mately causes the reading of the marriage 
service — is oftener spoken before the eight 
o'clock dinner than after the time when 
the smallest and earliest of dances has its 
beginning. The marriage market is opened 
much earlier now than of yore. It is held 
on golf-links in the afternoon. It has a 
branch office in every tea shop in Bond 
Street. Sunday, even, is not a dies non. 
Society has ordained that there shall be 
no close season at the Court of Cupid. 
Cupid is busy all the time. 

In addition to all this, the young married 
woman, the natural enemy of the debutante, 
is at her best when the lights are lighted. 
This the debutante knows. Her frocks may 
be all they should be, or as nearly nothing 
as her mother will permit But the art of 
wearing them is not hers as yet. In the 
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ball-room the young married woman sets 
her dainty foot on the gemless neck of 
the girl of eighteen. 

But on the river or the links the balance 
of power may be altered, so the wary 
seekers after husbands merely put in an 
appearance at dances and vanish in search 
of their beauty sleep, or they sit up, quietly, 
unostentatiously, in an upper - chamber. 
There are, indeed, certain hostesses who 
barricade the higher landings of their hos- 
pitable mansions with a cord of scarlet 
silk as a check on the athletic tendencies 
of the non-dancing girl with a taste for 
"roof- walking." She may permit her 
partner to take her to supper, to pass a 
lengthy session in a conservatory, to go 
for a walking tour in the garden. But 
she hasn't the slightest wish to dance. 
Not she! 

A year or two ago, some smart hostesses 
attempted to bolster up an amusement 
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which was falling on evil days, by allow- 
ing, or, rather, inviting cliques of girls to 
bring their **best men" to dances. The 
result was that the girls practically gave 
supper parties "on their own" to friends 
who were — and often wished to remain — 
complete strangers to the givers of the 
feast. The cotillon, an attempt to intro- 
duce the variety entertainment into the 
ball-room, was an ephemeral success. 
Everything has been done to induce the 
girl of to-day to enjoy a dance. She is 
granted immunity from the chaperone. She 
is given good champagne — for the era of 
fictitious vintages with fancy labels, like 
early Victorian valentines, is over. No 
self-respecting girl is now asked to quaff 
Stereoscopic Company et Fils. Separate 
tables are provided for supper, and the 
dining-room in Cadogan Square is made 
as much as possible like the supper-room 
at Claridge's. She is encouraged to pcr- 
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suade herself that she is supping at a 
smart restaurant rather than in a private 
house. 

Everything has been done to popularise 
the ball-room. Still, it is moribund as an 
amusement. And the German commentator 
or coroner, who in the next century inquires 
into the cause of its decease, will lay the 
responsibility on the head of the young 
girl. 
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MY POOR FRIEND 

In choosing your wife, be careful not to 
choose any one else*s. 

If you love the lady at all, you do not 
want her to spend the honeymoon in jail. 
Later in your married life, you will not 
mind her being incarcerated for two or 
three months in the year while you take 
your holiday. But any man who has a 
decent idea of what love really is, wants 
to spend his honeymoon with his wife. 

Besides, bigamy is a sin : also it is not 
a fashionable one; none of the smartest 
women you read about in the Society 
papers are bigamists. 

Of course, you will have noticed that all 

the nicest women are married. This will 

36 
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annoy you at first, until you recognise that 
it must of necessity be so. 

The idea of marriage, though it seems 
to you extremely original when you first hit 
upon it, is not a novelty in this country. 

Everybody who can afford a wife has 
been looking round for bargains. 

The simple fact that a bargain has been 
secured by somebody else makes it seem 
fifty per cent, better than it is. 

Inspect the houses in May fair. Those 
that are to be sold are pretty dingy, are 
they not? Whereas those that have been 
bought and are occupied are just the sort 
of habitations out of which you would like 
to oust the proprietor, hang up your hat 
in the hall, and order a Newnham Davis 
dinner and the finest wines. 

It is idle for the agent to put on the 
empty house a board, saying : ** This de- 
sirable family mansion, tenement, or mes- 
suage, etc." 
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You do not believe him ; the house may 
be a messuage or tenement, and all the 
agent states. But it is not "desirable." 

So it is with women. The most at- 
tractive are those you cannot get. But 
the woman who has a proud proprietor, 
and who is not on the market, seems to 
you just about as near perfection as a 
daughter of Eve can be. 

The ordinary unmarried girl seems to 
you to lack the finish of the married 
woman. She may be witty : she may be 
beautiful : she may be rich. There was a 
case in the early '50's of a woman who 
was all three (possibly this is only rumour). 
But somehow the girl is like the pro- 
spectus of a new company — there is no 
quotation of her shares. 

If "Wilson's Whiskerine" or another 
" Potent Depilatory " is put upon the 
market to-day, from your point of view 
as an investor, the speculation is a sheer 
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gamble, but " Eerie Prefs " have a sure 
value, for they have purchasers. 

You want your wife to be esteemed by 
other men (that is, if you are human). 
You want to be envied; you do not want 
to have a wife specially made for you . . . 
a wife who would suit nobody else on God's 
fair earth. 

When I was at Oxford, a friend of 
mine told me the story of his life. It 
was the story of everybody else's life, and 
it was not any better then the chef story 
in "His House in Order." 

He told me that he loved Ermyntrude, 
and he kept her photograph in a red plush 
casket with gold fittings. I had a Noble 
Nature even in those days, and it appealed 
to him ; so he unlocked the casket — it 
looked better unlocked — till I saw Ermyn- 
trude. Ermyntrude wore a sort of face 
that was new to me, and will never be- 
come popular outside a dime museum. I 
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was sorry for my friend, and held his 
hand. It was a hard situation to face; 
I faced it in this way. Said I : 

" Does that do her justice ? " 

He said it was a speaking likeness. 

" How are you going to deal with the 
matter?" I asked (That was the best I 
could do.) 

*' She has consented to be my wife," he 
replied. 

** Let me look at it a little closer," I 
said (to gain time). 

I looked at it quite close, and discovered 
no hidden merits. I held it at arm's 
length. Then I looked at it nor'-nor'- 
west. Nothing did it any good. 

His eyes were pressing for comment. 

Said I : ** It is a piquant face. That 
is just the sort of face that one might get 
accustomed to ... in time." 

He said : "I have been engaged to her 
for three years." 
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*'Then you are pretty well acclimatised, 
eh ? " I asked kindly. 

He continued : " Ermyntrude is not 
beautiful. I know it. That is the great 
charm about Ermyntrude." 

" I knew there must be something," I 
stammered. 

"But," he said, with emphasis, ''NO 
ONE WILL EVER TAKE HER 
AWAY FROM MEr 

So far as I could judge, my friend was 
pretty right; to the end of time Ermyn- 
trude would be reserved for him. 

Now, you don't want to be like my 
poor friend ; you don't want to marry a 
girl simply to have something on the 
premises to keep off the burglars. 
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HUSBANDS TO AVOID 

Girls, beware of the vulgar man. 

Vulgar men are generally popular, though 
rarely beautiful. But even the vulgarest 
man is not always happy. 

It is assumed that because a man is 
vulgar, he is rich and has a kind heart. 
This is not true — always. 

Many men give up so much of their 
time to being vulgar that they have not 
got sufficient leisure to grow rich, and 
their hearts are stifled with adiposity. 

You will notice that a vulgar man is 

always fat; corpulency is in itself vulgar. 

In fact, there are two infallible symptoms 

of vulgarity — corpulence and shirt studs. 

Sometimes you will come across a man 

4a 
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with such an elaborate shirt stud that he 
does not need to be fat at all in order 
to produce the effect. His shirt studs 
may be like pieces of confectionery, a ruby 
or garnet in the centre, and diamonds, 
genuine or bogus, outside that — man does 
not need to do anything more to estab- 
lish his claim as a permanent vulgarian. 

When a fat man is vulgar he tries to 
make a corner in vulgarity. 

He will stop at nothing ; he will even 
wear whiskers. He will prefer a house 
with a head of Neptune carved over the 
dining-room window. His country home 
will be called " Normanhurst " or '* San- 
dringham," and — this point touches you — 
he wants a vulgar wife. 

His proposal of marriage is an insult. And 
the point of the insult is that he can train 
you by means of his society to such a pitch 
that within five years you will be the vul- 
garest woman in Tooting (Upper or Lower). 
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The vulgar man is such an acute judge 
of incipient vulgarity in others that he 
rarely makes a mistake. (He does not, 
of course, know of his unfortunate taste, 
but he exercises it with wonderful 
accuracy.) 

What he likes, he says, is good enough 
for him. Sometimes he phrases it in a 
different way — "the best of everything is 
good enough for me^' and for the worst 
in art, in literature, and in women he has 
an unfailing instinct. 

You do not want to dress in purple 
plush, do you ? You do not wear a tea- 
gown in the morning, do you ? 

Therefore, do not marry the vulgar man. 

There is this danger you must also face. 
His vulgarity is not always fully deve- 
loped. Before the age of forty he rarely 
reaches his full bulk of adiposity. He 
may even be slim up to twenty-five, but 
make this rule : 
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No young man who has a face the 
colour of red blotting paper, who wears a 
clove carnation to tone it down, and who 
changes his collar more than twice at a 
dance, shall be your companion through life. 

Supposing that you have married a per- 
son of reasonable figure, and that pro- 
sperity or the sun of your love has caused 
him to swell to extreme dimensions, the 
law will give you no remedy. In America, 
of course, you can divorce him on the 
grounds that you have married one man, 
not three. You have made a retail pur- 
chase, and the goods have been delivered 
in bulk. It is quite possible that if he 
has not grown fat suddenly (which is un- 
likely) you have not noticed his monstrous 
development. If so, this can only be 
accounted for in one way, you also have 
grown stout — you deserve to. 

The extreme antithesis of this person is 
the literary man, 
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He, also, makes a bad husband. 

He does his work in the house, and he 
requires the best room to do it in. 

(Some literary men have the dining- 
room, library, and billiard-room knocked 
into one to make their study.) He re- 
quires the garden in which to receive inter- 
viewers and be photographed feeding the 
chickens, or climbing the Alps according as 
to whether he is a writer of smart society 
novels or of decadent love poetry. 

The private life of the public man should 
always reveal him engaged at the last pur- 
suit that one would expect him to follow. 

If a literary man is also good at invent- 
ing hair restorers he will wish to have the 
drawing-room as a laboratory. , And you 
will be lucky if he allows you to have the 
box-room as your boudoir. 

Many women who have married authors 
have attempted a system of reprisals. They, 
also, have embarked on literature, 
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No literary husband has ever forgiven 
that. No great author will allow his wife 
to write anything except paragraphs about 
himself. 

All literary men should be wedded solely 
to their art But nowadays it is very easy 
for a girl to fall in love with novelists, or 
even with poets. 

They are invited out to dine ; they play 
golf ; they ride in the Row just like other 
people. They do not allude to Chaucer or 
old man Bede. They cannot spell better than 
an average butler. They do not say bright 
things out of business hours, and in accepting 
invitations they never weigh in with poetry. 

Unless a girl is very careful, she may 
fall head over ears in love with an author, 
under the impression that he is a stock- 
brokers clerk. 

You cannot blame the author really, 
because he believes that his name is a 
household word in every English home, 
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and if you told him that he was liable to 
be mistaken for a stockbrokers clerk he 
would be brusque and bitter. 

If a girl, therefore, finds that she can- 
not live without her literary man, let her 
confess the hideous truth to her sorrowing 
sire, and persuade him to settle a consider- 
able sum on her, and use his influence to 
get a job of light work for her fianc6. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 

The beautiful woman is an expensive luxury. 

! Of course, it is a woman's province to 

be beautiful, just as it is a man's duty to 
be rich. And as a millionaire, if he has 
not in his youth contracted a mesalliance, 
purposes to marry the loveliest creature 
that money can buy, so, a lady of con- 
spicuous good looks considers that it is 
only right and proper that she should be 
the wife of a man with means. 
True, the worst women in the world's 

j history have been beautiful. 

It is a hard thing for a woman to reach 
prominence in a career of miscellaneous 
badness unless she is pretty, and fairly 



attractive. 
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If Venus had worn a snub nose or walked 
with a limp, she would not have broken up so 
many happy homes on Olympus. The same 
with Helen of Troy. Helen had not enough 
brains to come in when it rained. The only 
thing about Helen was her fatal beauty. 

Mary, Queen of Scots (in spite of the 
portraits, which would disqualify her from 
the back row of the " Gaiety " Chorus), was 
the prettiest woman in Scotland. This 
may be saying much or little. There are 
fashions in beauty as there are in dress. 
To-day Mary could walk down Sauchiehall 
Street (which is in Glasgow), and no other 
woman would turn a hair, and no man 
would turn a head. Anyhow, if she had 
not been of the type that attracted atten- 
tion in the sixteenth century, we should not 
know her by name to-day. 

Beauty has got so connected with fashion 
that it has become somewhat discredited 
as a source of happiness in the home. 
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Numbers of people have written and 
talked and shouted all sorts -of things to 
discredit genuine good looks that, naturally, 
one has begun to believe that they are the 
hall-mark of moral obliquity. Therefore, 
perhaps, it is safer not to marry a beautiful 
woman unless she is enormously wealthy, 
or you are phenomenally rich. 

The first case we need not bother about. 

All the wealthy and beautiful women 
have been snapped up. At any rate, it is a 
million to eight that you will not find one 
in your district. 

If you are yourself wealthy, it is well 
even for you to remember that a steam 
yacht is about fifty per cent, cheaper than a 
lovely wife. You will find it an economy 
to remain unmarried and collect motor 
cars. 

One of the reasons why handsome women 
are so expensive is that they belong to a 
class apart. There are only twenty-seven 
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in England at the present moment; they 
each know the other at any rate by sight ; 
they know their dresses, their jewels, and 
the amount of their pin-money. There is a 
sort of competition for pre-eminence among 
them. And if you happen to be the owner 
of one, it will be your duty, and you must 
try and persuade yourself that it will also 
be your pride, to finance the winner. 

The business of being beautiful will take 
up so much of her time that you will only 
have her to yourself about five minutes 
every three weeks. She will be so occu- 
pied at her dressmaker's, with her mani- 
curist, having her hair waved and dyed, at 
her face-faker's, taking medicated beauty 
sleeps at fourteen guineas a time, that in 
a year or two she will scarcely know you 
by sight ; you will cease to exist ; you will 
be spoken of merely as the husband of the 
beautiful Mrs. So-and-So, or whatever your 
name happens to be. Only one man out 
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of a hundred will know what your Christian 
name is, whether it is John or Theo- 
dore. 

You will receive pressing invitations to 
dinner, expressed thus : — 

*'Do come and dine with us on the four- 
teenth, and bring your wife , . . do not 
bother to come if you have anything else 
to do." 

In your divorce case, you will have no 
sympathy at all. The papers will describe 
you as an insignificant little man. The 
judge will be very rude to you ; your ac- 
quaintances will speak of you as a ** weed," 
and your dearest friends . . . well, your 
dearest friends will address you to your 
face as " Poor old So-and-So," or what- 
ever your name happens to be. 

Having, therefore, made up your mind 
to avoid pre-eminent perfection, you will 
decide to marry a lady who is beautiful 
in your eyes, as the saying is. But you 
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will select a girl possessing some definite 
data on which you may work. 

She will have, at any rate, one strong 
point, a complexion like peaches and cream, 
hair like the raven's (although in practice 
ravens do not wear hair at all), fascinating 
teeth, real or artificial (and the artificial 
ones come cheapest in the .end), ears like 
shells (if you care for ears). There is no 
real beauty in ears anyway. They are 
more like malformations than anything 
else. That is why we prefer them small. 
If there were any intrinsic beauty in ears 
as in diamonds, we should like to have 
them as big as possible. 

Besides, a fair share of beauty is an 
economy. If your wife has an ordinary 
average face, you won't need to cover her 
with diamonds in order to make her attrac- 
tive. A pretty woman does not require 
to wear purple plush in order to pass in 
a crowd. 
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You can dress her in any cheap stuff, 
because it will be possible to explain to 
her and to make her believe that more 
expensive fabrics detract from the beauty 
of your " Queen " or your ** Puss, Puss," 
as you prettily call her at such moments. 

You will make her buy her clothes at 
summer sales, as you will aptly remark, 
she is stock size. But you won't call it 
"stock size," you will call it the ** ideal 
shape." 

Do not pay too much attention to beauty 
in your choice of a wife. Remember that 
beauty is only skin deep, but remember also 
that ugliness penetrates to the bones. 
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THE UGLY WOMAN 

There is one thing about the ugly woman 
that calls for admiration — that is, her 
consistency. 

Once an ugly woman, always an ugly 
woman. 

A pretty girl may lose her prettiness 
after five or six years' practice, but the 
plain girl perseveres and sticks to her 
guns, and gets rapidly plainer and plainer 
as the years pass by. She seems to take 
a pride in cultivating, without any apparent 
effort, her natural disadvantages. 

By the time she is forty she has no 
use for a figure. She knows as much about 
dressing her hair as an emu knows about 
envelopes; she wears it like a small drop- 

S6 
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cake at the back of her head, and her 
appearance suggests rather a housekeeper 
than a suitable wife for a smart fellow 
like you. 

In spite of her structural eccentricities, 
remember that she is human, that she has 
all the human being's marvellous gift of 
self-deception. She will be firmly con- 
vinced that her little Bismarck brown 
alpaca is trim, and that her cap with its 
cerise bow is just as natty as a cap could 
be, and she will seriously talk dress to 
other matrons at Bexley or Smelhurst, or 
whatever suburb or semi-suburb you have 
had the prudence to keep her in. 

Of course, you could not keep such a 
woman in London. But in B.exley or 
Smelhurst, her bay-windowed figure will 
be considered comely, and she may even 
be regarded as something of a leader of 
fashion and an authority on bad taste, and 
respected accordingly. 
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There is no reason why you should not 
be very happy with her, provided that 
you belong to a club in London, and are a 
Mason, and have a room in Jermyn Street, 
and own or invent a business that keeps you 
in town night and day for nine months of 
the year, and compels you to recuperate 
from the toils of your labours for the other 
three months at Monte Carlo or Ostend or 
Marienbad or Paris. 

It will be a great sacrifice to you to lead 
such an existence. But you must sacrifice 
yourself to your own interests. 

Your domestic life will, as your wife will 
point out, be practically nil. In fact, your 
domestic life will be led entirely by her. 

It is possible that she may possess some 
microbe of jealousy in her otherwise prosaic 
nature, and this microbe may cause her to 
regard her obviously happy life as a martyr- 
dom. It may cause her to misinterpret the 
precise character of the work that keeps 
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you in town and causes you to recuperate 
at Monte Carlo, Ostend, Marienbad, or 
Paris. 

You will be pained and grieved ; you 
will tell her that you are surprised at de- 
tecting a flaw in your ideal. You had 
regarded her as a pearl among women, 
and you find that she is — like all the rest 

As you make this Columbian discovery, 
stroke the hair from your manly brow, 
administer to her cheek — if she has not 
grown whiskers — 3l kiss, and tell her that 
you have got two stalls for a matinee of 
Mr. Louis Waller, and that she can take 

ANYBODY SHE LIKES. 

Such beautiful confidence in a woman 
cannot fail to gratify her vanity. 

As you are not passing much time at 
home, it is as well to gratify her vanity 
as much as possible; she. will work it off 
on other people. 

Insist on your wife being photographed 
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— the local photographer will do it cheap — 
whenever she has a new dress. Gaze at it 
reflectively, affectionately even, and say: 

** Isabel, I should like to have a full- 
length photograph of you in that gown." 

Though she laughingly pooh-poohs the 
idea, be firm. Say that often, when busi- 
ness compels you to be away from her, it 
would be a great solace — solace is a good 
word — to you to be able to look at a 
photograph of her as she really is, and 
show it to the other fellows. This lie 
will not cost you much. 

The local photographer will photograph 
Isabel, unless you want her done life-size 
— which you don't — for 12s. 6d. a dozen. 

You insist on taking the whole edition 
in order to prevent her going about show- 
ing them to other people and making a 
fool of herself. 

You don't need to expose them in Jer- 
myn Street by the side of your pictures 
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of Edna May and Martin Harvey. You 
can just put them in a drawer and leave 
them in your will to your wife, with the 
rest of your real estate. This kindly touch 
will please Isabel in the event of your 
predeceasing her. 

Also, you must further gratify your relict 
by inserting a clause to the effect that, in 
the event of her remarrying, all your pro- 
perty, including the photographs, shall go 
to the Dogs' Home. 

This will not only show how much you 
loved her, and how jealous you were of 
her, but it will prevent her from annexing 
an ultra-juvenile Cambridge undergraduate 
and . . . making his life a burden. 
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RICH WOMEN 

No right-minded man wants to marry for 
money . . . alone. 

His idea is to get the richest good-look- 
ing girl of his acquaintahce to become his 
wife. 

This shows a certain nobility in him. 
He would just as soon marry her if she 
had not a halfpenny, as far as he is con- 
cerned; but so great is his love for her 
that he wants her future prosperity to be 
assured. 

If a man is really in love he does not 
want to spend all his time at the office 
doing work. He wants to be busy with 
Clothilde. When he is away from her his 
thoughts are always with her. 

6a 
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A man who is really in love — the forty 
horse-power, three-volume form of love — 
cannot attend to business. He knows that 
himself; even his employer gets to find it 
out. That is why so many young men 
are willing to throw up their employment, 
to give up the hope of rising to the position 
of assistant-manager of the drug store, at 
jC^SO per annum, with a yearly rise of ;^io, 
to devote themselves entirely to their wives. 

But a man who makes this sacrifice ex- 
pects to be compensated. 

Nothing is more galling to the young 
husband than to know that he is depen- 
dent on his wife for every half-crown he 
spends; that the cigars he smokes are a 
cheap lot of " People's Pickwicks " that she 
had bought at an auction at a statuary 
and Yankee notion shop in the Tottenham 
Court Road. 

The greatest love is not proof against 
such a condition of things. 
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Therefore the prudent man who marries 
a rich woman and wants to make her happy 
will compel her to settle her entire income 
on him. 

This he will do, in spite of the advice of 
her solicitor, and solely for her sweet sake. 

He wants to make her happy, and he 
knows there will be no joy for her in 
smelling him smoke ''People's Pickwicks," 
or in his suing on his knees for paltry 
half-crowns. 

Where there is not any confidence there 
can be no real joy in married life. 

It is her duty to show her confidence in 
him by making these settlements. 

When he has got control of the finances 
of the home he will not need to bother 
her. He wont require to bring all his 
business and racing friends to the house. 

Every married man has a certain number 
of female friends, theatrical and otherwise, 
whom his wife would not care to receive. 
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If the husband has money, he need not 
compel her to, but can just take them out 
to dine at the Carlton and to supper at 
the Savoy as often as he wants. 

The husband who really loves his wife 
will not tell her of these festivities. But, 
if he respects her, he will invent some 
novel and circumstantial lie. 

Nothing is more galling to the wife than 
to find that her husband is careless in his 
lies. ^ It is an insult to any woman to tell 
her that the pearl powder on the lapel of 
your dress-coat is caused by a Masonic rite. 
To say that you have visited the electrical 
works at Preston, when your portmanteau 
bears the label of ** Ritz H6tel, Paris," will 
pain your wife. 

A rich woman is hurt in her proper 
pride to find that she has married a poor 
liar. 

The ability to lie successfully is one of 
the most necessary of domestic virtues, and 
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it is absolutely indispensable in the case 
of a man whose wife is very wealthy. 

A good way is to practise steadily on 
matters of no importance. Lie about the time 
of day, where you get your hats, or what hair 
restorer it is that is causing you to go bald. 

To acquire the reputation of lying like 
a weather prophet is almost as useful as 
to be classed as a confirmed truth-teller. 

If you are detected in a real flagrant 
lie, a lie that in the case of an occasional 
liar would call for solicitors and decrees 
nisty you can shelter yourself behind the 
statement that it is only your way. 

Do not, however, be too busy lying not 
to notice the first symptom of a falsehood 
told by your wife. 

Explain to her that nothing is more 
terrible than to be married to a woman 
whose word you cannot believe. A woman 
who will lie about one thing will lie about 
everything. You are in partnership, are 
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you not ? What man would carry on busi- 
ness with a partner whose word he could 
not believe? 

Keep this up as long as you can. Compel 
her, if possible, to shed salt tears on the 
shattered idol of your belief in womanhood. 

Be pretty miserable about it yourself. 
Besides, how can you allow your children 
to be brought up with such a bad example, 
with such a woeful warning.*^ Your heart 
bleeds for them. 

If you have completely reduced her to 
pulp, you can take out your watch with 
confidence and say it is time to dress for 
dinner. You are going off to dine at the 
Savoy to meet some business friends, you 
will talk finance till late. 

When you return at three o'clock in the 
morning, whistling false notes and talking a 
peculiar kind of verbal shorthand, your wife 
will not have the courage to venture upon 
any arguments about your business friends. 
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XI 
GIRLS' NAMES 

This is a point of sentimental importance. 

Every young man has a marked but 
unaccountable preference for a particular 
feminine name. How he has acquired 
this preference, he does not know. 

It may be that Veronica has been the 
heroine of a novel which has given him 
particular pleasure. 

It is possible that he has attended the 
wedding of a strangely attractive Phyllis. 

The conclusions that we arrive at by 
means of no tangible evidence are the 
most deeply burned in our brains. 

Instinct is the name that we give to 
motives which cause actions not to be 
accounted for by common-sense. 

68 
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The young man decides that he will 
meet his fate either in a Veronica or in 
a Phyllis.' 

He does not realise that every Phyllis 
is a bad housekeeper, and that a Veronica 
is only a suitable bride for a man with 
taste for bookbinding. 

A horsey man married to a Veronica 
would cut a very quaint figure. 

The natural complement of a lady with 
this name is a man with long hair and 
a short purse. 

There are certain well-known charac- 
teristics that are developed by wearers of 
certain names. 

If a young man be romantic, let him 
woo Elaine or Millicent or Ermyntrude. 
He will get all the romance he wants in 
married life. 

His breakfast will be so romantically 
cooked ; it will be so romantic that it 
will elude the commonplace pleasure of 
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consumption. The cleaning of his library 
will be a work of pure imagination. But 
if you require romance, you must pay cash 
in the form of discomfort for it. 

In extreme contrast to Elaine, Ermyn- 
trude, and Millicent, is Jane. 

Jane is a good name for a house- 
parlourmaid, but it is an intolerable name 
for a wife. 

It is important to avoid marrying a girl 
with a name that is sure to bore you, 
such as Maud, or Muriel, or Ruby. Of 
these Muriel is the worst. It is impos- 
sible to deal with it If you call your 
wife " Mu," you are simply making cat 
noises, and to call her " Mim " would 
surely lead to a breach of promise — if the 
woman had any sort of spirit. 

After all, the mere fact of your having 
married a woman does not entitle you to 
call her any old thing. 

Ada is a gamble. It is a horribly bad 
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name, but somehow it has lately come to 
the front, and has been worn by women 
who, had they been called by any other 
name, might have been useful members 
of society. But the name of Ada has been 
fatal to them. 

It is also a boring name. At a girl's 
school the fact that it spells the same 
backwards as forwards excites a little dull 
surprise, but that is all. 

The prudent man will certainly, if he 
wishes to be master of his own house, not 
marry a Catherine or an Elizabeth. If 
Katherine is spelt with a " K," his pros- 
pects are all the more hopeless. Catherines 
and Elizabeths always behave as if they had 
just sentenced their husbands to death without 
the option of a fine or custody of the children. 

It is true, of course, that they may be 
spoken of as Kitty or Kit, Bessy or Bess. 
But if you happen to be the husband, don't 
you dare to do it. 
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There are certain names which are es- 
sentially Sunday names, such as Lalage, 
Imogen, Cornelia. You cannot conceive 
yourself coming down to breakfast on a 
Monday morning and finding Cornelia in- 
stalled at the breakfast-table. Such a 
phenomenon would cast a blight over your 
whole flat-racing season. 

Though I admit that Lalage would be an 
ideal bride for a man with soul trouble, it is 
a terrible title to use when quarrelling. 

When you have said, " Lalage, I am 
surprised at your conduct," or " Lalage, I 
cannot understand why I ever married 
you," you have no breath left for further 
insults. 

As for Imogen, it is perfectly hopeless 
for ordinary use. 

I myself have an aunt of that name, 
and she married a man called Briggs. 
He did not long survive the experience. 
Mrs. Briggs is still a widow. 
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Indeed, I do not think that it is pos- 
sible for any woman with the name of 
Imogen to hope to marry more than 
once. 

Opinions vary as to the name of Nellie. 
To my mind it is by far the most beauti- 
ful name that exists. To me it repre- 
sents womanhood. 

If you come to think of it, this is 
probably caused by the fact that nearly 
all girls are called Nellie, the rest are 
called Nelly. 

It is no good christening your daughter 
Ellen, or Eleanor, or Helena, or Helen, or 
Nella. Common-sense will cause her to 
be called Nellie. Even persons who are 
blessed with quite irrelevant names are 
called Nellie. 

For many years my life was passed in 
a maze of Nellies. Every girl I met 
answered to this nomenclature. 

At last, in a fit of pique, perhaps, I 
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fell a victim to the charms of a woman 
called Cecilia. 

In time I, too, called her Cecilia. And 
I said to her, "Cecilia," said I, "one of 
the most charming things about you — and 
there are many charming things about 
you, Cecilia — is your name.'* 

With a delightful smile, which instantly 
killed my love, she replied : 

"But all my friends call me Nellie!" 

The gist of the whole matter is this : 

If you see day after day upon hoard- 
ings that "X's soap is the best," you 
become firmly convinced that this indeed 
is so. 

Every man who has loved at all has 
loved quite six Nellies. 

For a woman to have obtained your 
love proves that she is possessed of more 
than ordinary gifts. Thus it is that Nellie 
is my favourite name. I know that Mr. 
W. E. Henley thought otherwise, but 
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with the alteration of one word I can 
bring him round to my side. 

''Fie upon Caroline, Madge, and Amelia — 

This I regard as the essence of prose — 
Cavalier Katherine, cold Cornelia, 

Portia's masterful Roman nose, 
Maud's magnificence, Jetty's toes, 

Poll and Bet with their twang I see, 
Nell's impertinence, Pamela's woes, 

Nellie's the name of names for me." 

Of course, I do not wish to lay down 
the law. I do not propose that all men 
should pledge themselves to marry only 
Nellies. 

There are persons, no doubt, whose in- 
tellects are inferior to mine, whose appre- 
ciation of musical sounds is less intensely 
developed. 

These may find suitable helpmates in 
Norahs and Nitas, and Lucys and Ethels, 
and the whole category of colourless femi- 
nine names. 

If you have given your word of honour 
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as a gentleman, or even as an officer, to 
marry Norah or Nita, do not break off the 
engagement simply to please me. 

After all, your wife's name does not 
very much matter. During the honeymoon 
you won't use it (** Purry-purry ! Puss- 
puss!" does as well as anything.) And 
when you have been married ten years 
you will have trained your wife to answer 
to the name of *' Hi ! " or, " You infernal 
fool!" 
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WOMEN AND WHISKERS 

Girls, I beg of you, at all costs avoid 
falling in love with a man in whiskers. 

Any sort of whiskers on your husband 
will be fatal to the happiness of your 
married life. 

Some sorts of whiskers are worse than 
others. 

Some are very much worse. 

But if, by any chance, you have a feel- 
ing of affection for a monster who goes 
about between a set of whiskers, it will 
be important for you if I explain his pre- 
cise brand of monstrosity. 

It may save you from a great deal of 
misery, if you learn how to tell character 
by whiskers. 

77 
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Having devoted many years to this im- 
portant branch of science, I am now able 
to give to womankind certain valuable 
data. 

There are many people who believe that 
whiskers serve no useful purpose. Napo- 
leon himself remarked with scorn, " L'argot 
et le calembourg sont les favoris sur le 
visage de la litt^rature." In other words, 
" Slang and puns are whiskers on the face 
of literature," Which shows what he thought 
of their utility ! 

As a matter of fact, my studies have 
convinced me that they are of great assist- 
ance as indices of their wearer's character. 

In this chapter I shall, unhappily, have 
only space for dealing with the more 
popular types of face-weeds. There are 
a large number of variations and modi- 
fications on which I shall not be able to 
touch. But the earnest student, if she 
exercises ordinary intelligence, will be able, 
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after perusing these lines, to classify, more 
or less accurately, any whisker that conies 
her way. 
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I. The Mutton Chop. — This is a very 
popular form of winter whisker, and is 
generally worn in a compact mass. The 
perfect mutton chop should be black or 
dark brown. If made of chinchilla or 
ermine the effect is lost. 

The wearer of the mutton chop is vulgar 
and aggressive, with a tendency towards 
unlawful wounding. He is not, of neces- 
sity, honest or sober. 
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2. The Face-Fin. — The face-fin is worn 
long, and projecting, almost, at right angles 
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from the cheeks. It is generally of barley- 
sugar colour, though occasionally pearl 
grey. 

The proprietor is a confirmed aider and 
abettor, with marked homicidal instincts. 
It is unwise to make him your trustee or 
executor. All legacies left to wearers of 
face-fins should be cancelled. 
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3. The Hold- All. — This whisker is 
larger than the above. In texture it is 
bushy, and disagreeable to the touch. 
The best hold-alls are jet black. Some 
weigh as much as 3-22nds of an ounce. 

They are indicative of a hasty temper, 
an ill-balanced mind, and a propensity 
for miscellaneous sin. They are affected 
by persons guilty of fradulent bank- 
ruptcy. 
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4. The SiDEBOARp. — This is a neat, 
workmanlike, and occasionally bituminous 
whisker. It is, indeed, often worn by 
workmen. Any man wearing it looks like 
a workman. It is a close-fitting whisker, 
does not blow about in the wind, and can 
easily be removed for purposes of disguise. 

The wearer of sideboards is of a sulky 
disposition. He is not reliable in busi- 
ness affairs, and is often a liar, a slanderer, 
and a suborner of false witnesses. In 
those rare cases where he is not a thief, he 
is an undischarged bankrupt. He makes a 
shocking husband, and a worse widower. 
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5. The Weathercock. — This choice 
whisker is so called on the principle — 



F 
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A whisker shows 

Which way the wind blows. 

This is a very thin whisker, elongated 
almost to exaggeration. Its colour is im- 
material. People who wear sets of weather- 
cocks are professional poisoners and shop- 
lifters. 
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6. The Ear-Guard. — This is a good, 
reliable, e very-day whisker. It is gene- 
rally black, brown, or French grey, and 
looks particularly neat on a bald-headed 
man. In spite of its title, it does not 
actually guard the ear. It would not, for 
instance, protect the ear in a pitched battle 
from sword, or lance, or bullet. A bullet 
would penetrate the guard and pierce the 
ear. These fittings are called ear-guards 
because they give a deceptive appearance 
of protection. 
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They connote a temperament of a de- 
plorable character. No man wears this 
brand unless he is lost to all sense of right 
and wrong. 




7. The Let-us-Pray. — This particularly 
appalling type of whisker is of inferior 
texture and lacking in substance. The let- 
us-pray has no backbone. Certain people 
wear wire structures in their lets-us-prays, 
in order to give them stability. 

The Ict-us-pray is indicative of weak 
intellect, a crafty and suspicious nature, 
and treachery even in the minor relations 
of life. 






8. The Collaborator. — This is a dis- 
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honest type of whisker. It is used to 
eke out a moustache. A moustache com- 
ing down at the sides of the mouth, colla- 
borates with the whisker of the owner, 
and the moustache gets all the credit 
This is a fraudulent use of whisker. The 
police should have power to arrest the 
proprietor of a collaborator at sight. 

No one with any moral sense would 
wear collaborators. Such people as em- 
ploy them are moral lepers. 
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9. The Weeper. — This is rather a poor 
whisker. Nothing can be said for this 
whisker. It has not the utility of the 
weathercock, which it in some degree re- 
sembles ; neither does Jt give the appear- 
ance of security found in the ear-guard. 
It is generally a dull yellow or puce 
colour. 
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The owner is a murderer and a black- 
mailer. 




10. The Bookmaker. — This is a frankly 
comic whisker. But the owner has no 
sense of humour. He does not know 
that the whisker is comic. In spite of 
the name of his whisker, he is not literary, 
and his thoughts on men, and things, and 
cities are of no value. He is a vulgar 
dolt, and has no friends. 

11 






II. The Beard as Whisker. — This is 
a peculiar case, which is found very much 
in India. The effect is procured by part- 
ing the face fungus in the middle, and 
brushing it vigorously sideways. It is a 
curious whim. 
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The owner is liable to fits of frenzy, 
especially if anybody happens to pull the 
beard (as whisker). 




12. The Oasis. — The oasis practically 
does not exist in England. But I have 
come across many cases in Italy and the 
south of France. In this country any one 
who detected signs of an incipient oasis 
would probably amputate it. It takes the 
form of a tuft of hair sticking out of a 
brown sand-dune on the side of the face. 
The owner is a liar and a thief. 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 

The easiest way to fall in love is to fall 
in love at first sight. 

It is the natural way ; it is the most 
beautiful way ; it is the way Dante set 
about it. And what was good enough for 
Dante ought to be good enough for you. 

Look how many people do it ! 

Look at the numbers of young men who 
flock to the theatres, and fall in love 
immediately with Maude, or Birdie, or 
EUalinette. 

Directly that girl shows her twinkling 
feet in the back row of the chorus, Augus- 
tus's heart goes pit-a-pat, and he knows 
he has found his doom — he calls it his 
fate. And when her ruby lips open and 

By 
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show her pearly teeth, and she says, with 
a grace unequalled by Sarah Bernhardt or 
Miss Jessie Bateman, "Come along, girls," 
or "The Prince is one of the best," he 
begins to wonder how his father will take 
the new§. 

He searches down the programme in 
order to identify her. But she is only one 
(though the most beautiful) of the ten 
Gibson girls, or one (though the most 
elegant) of the twelve daughters of the 
Duchess of Marylebone. They all have 
beautiful names, Trixie and Babs, and 
Mamie, and Camille, but he knows in- 
stinctively that, when he does learn it, his 
little girFs will be the sweetest of them all. 
This is a case of love at first sight 
Her face, her sparkling eyes, her peaches- 
and-cream complexion are burnt into his 
brain. In the watches of the night he will 
see nought but her. He goes down to 
the stage-door to watch her come forth. 
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First come the orchestra, then the scene- 
shifters, then the actors, and then the 
women. Chattering and laughing they 
come, and he looks under each hat for 
that never-to-be-ft)rgotten face. The stream 
of women thins, and at last he sees from 
the pavement the stage-door keeper close 
his rabbit hutch; the lights are put out, 
the stage-door closes, and the weary old 
man, muttering to himself, crawls off to- 
wards the "Running Footman." 

Then it is that Augustus realises that 
he does not know his love-at-first-sight 
by sight. 

This is a terrible awakening! 

And yet, even the sanest man who falls 
in love at first sight does not show very 
much more intelligence than is exhibited 
by Augustus. 

You may be introduced to the Lady 
Angela McQuisker at the dear Duchess's. 
You being, let us assume, a peer of the 
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realm — not an Irish peer, dear reader — are 
in a position to marry the lady. You, there- 
fore, are perfectly justified in telling your 
love. 

You know nothing about her, except that 
she is beautiful. Of her intellect, of her 
heart, you are ignorant, and the mere fact 
that it should beat for you will prove, at 
any rate, that she is not a girl of sound 
judgment (That is, it will prove it to 
any one else, but it won't prove it to you.) 

If you heard that a girl had fallen in 
love at her first meeting with your bosom 
friend. Lord Robert, with your highly 
esteemed executor, Mr. Lumley Freshfield, 
would you not consider that hers was a 
rash and probably ill-omened act? 

Why, it took you years before you found 
out that you could confide your innermost 
thoughts to Lord Robert! You made dili- 
gent inquiries before appointing Mr. Lumley 
Freshfield to the proud position of your 
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executor. And yet a mere girl, with no 
knowledge of the world, decides on the 
spur of the moment to spend the rest of 
her natural life with one of these two 
gentlemen ! Absurd. 

Of course, you will justify your love at 
first sight by using the word ** instinct." 

The miracle of love is upon you, and 
what should have been the work of, at 
the very least, a couple of dances, a theatre 
party, and an afternoon at Ranelagh, has 
in your case been accomplished in a light- 
ning flash. 

You think it would be almost irreligious 
in you to seek the advice orany one on the 
suitability of your prospective bride. 

And you are quite right, because no man 
whose advice is worth taking will ever be- 
lieve that you will take it. There is no 
record of a man so foolish that when his 
friend came to him, saying, "I am in love 
with such an one, what do you think of 
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her ? " he did not say that he esteemed her 
beyond all others of her sex. 

So there is no bother and no fuss; no 
weighing of character; no consideration of 
pro and con. 

That is the secret of love at first sight. 

It is the easiest way of falling in love. 

Also, it is the cheapest. 

In addition, it is the most disastrous. 
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XIV 

THE SMOKERESS 

Girls who desire to be loved by right- 
minded men with noble natures should 
not smoke. 

For women, smoking seems to me a 
very unbecoming habit. To-day, the ideal 
woman is a delicate vision of fluffiness, 
moving to the rhythm of frou-frou. Per- 
haps the best definition of the perfect 
woman of fashion is the almost classic 
"dainty rogue in porcelain." Conceive 
such a dainty rogue with the atmosphere 
of tobacco on her lips! Surely, surely the 
daintiness must' vanish in such an atmos- 
phere — and when the daintiness has gone, 
it is somewhat futile to be a rogue. 

93 
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For one of three reasons a woman 
smokes — 

1. Because she likes it. 

2. Because it soothes her nerves. 

3. For the sake of appearance. 

Do women really like smoking ? I doubt 
it And on these grounds. To a man the 
most precious smoke of the day is that 
which takes place immediately after break- 
fast Let us assume that all men who 
smoke do so from a genuine love of the 
practice. Indeed, I can think of no other 
motive that can possibly influence them to 
adopt so costly and unproductive a habit. 
Therefore, if a woman does not indulge in 
an after-breakfast whiff, can she lay claim to 
being a ''genuine smoker" in the highest 
and most beautiful sense of the word — 
whatever that niay be? Yet amongst the 
many women I know who habitually have 
cigarettes after lunch, after dinner, and after 
supper, I can, at the moment, think of only 
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one who smokes after breakfast. It may 
be that I do not know sufficient women- 
smokers to form an opinion that is of any 
real value in the matter. But, in the lament- 
able absence of reliable statistics or a 
Government blue-book on the subject, I 
can only state my experience for what it 
is worth, and trust that it may be worth 
something. 

Here is the average career of a male 
smoker. At Eton he smpkes furtive cigar- 
ettes. At Christ Church he investigates 
the cult of the pipe, and the claim of the 
cigar is presented to his notice. Later, he 
looks to cigars as the really important fea- 
ture of his mature smoking life. In his 
decadence he often relies on the trustworthy 
solace of an evil-smelling pipe. As an old 
man, he realises that even the best cigars are 
somewhat of a gamble, but a pipe is always 
a pipe. And his pipe is the pipe of pipes 
— he relies on it as he relies on his wife. 
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And the woman? With her there is no 
such progress; there is no such actual de- 
velopment of taste. Were it so, ^she would 
smoke cigarettes only before her marriage. 
In the triumph of maturity she would hold 
a sumptuous Rothschild between her deli- 
cate lips. And as a grandmother, a short 
clay pipe would wobble between her tooth- 
less gums. Happily, the woman is not a 
''genuine smoker." 

If she smokes to soothe her nerves, surely 
this is a matter for her medical man. If 
she smokes medicinally, need she take her 
medicine in a public place? The fact that 
a woman suffered from an acute sore throat 
would be no excuse for her if she gargled 
at the Carlton. Besides, I very much doubt 
whether cigarette-smoking does soothe the 
nerves at all. Non-smokers are not more 
nervous than people who smoke thirty 
cigarettes a day. Indeed, chronic cigarette- 
smoking is in itself a symptom of nervous- 
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ness — ^like nail-btting. True, it is better to 
smoke the maximum number of cigarettes 
a day than to treat one's nails as an article 
of diet between meals. 

If the woman smokes for the sake of 
appearance, what is the object she attains? 
The beauty of her fingers, the flash of her 
rings, come into notice as the cigarette goes 
to and from her lips. S Wilfully executed, 
the movement is exquisite. But many 
women, alas! have not been dowered with 
delicate fingers, and many, again, wear the 
most execrable and obvious rings. There 
are few more boring sights than the per- 
petual glitter of a marquise ring that is 
exactly like two hundred other marquise 
rings. The ornaments on a woman's 
fingers should be as personal to her as the 
arrangement of her hair. It is, therefore, 
futile to smoke simply with the view of 
proving that you possess no scintilla of an 
individuality. And if you have beautiful 
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fingers adorned with mysterious and inter- 
esting rings, it does not surely pass the 
wit of woman to devise a method of show- 
ing these wonderful charms other than with 
the cult of tobacco. 

Carmen is delightful with her cigarette; 
is she less fascinating as she toys with a 
rose? The tobacco-plant is the emblem of 
man. Flowers are the emblem of woman. 
Whatever charm there may be in a man 
lies in the fact of his manhood. What 
woman would respect a fellow who reeked 
dipeau cTEspagne or wall-flower? And the 
smell of tobacco does not linger more grace- 
fully than that about a woman's lips. Her 
charm is in her femininity, and anything 
that tends to make her less like a woman 
must tend to make her more like a man 
— which is horrible. 

Whether or no the appearance of a 
woman as she smokes presents a picture of 
that woman at her best is perhaps a matter 
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of taste. Whether a coachman looks better 
with a complete set of whiskers or without 
is likewise a matter of taste. I am on 
this point with the majority. I prefer 
coachmen to be clean-shaven. It may be 
that in this condition of facial nudity he 
looks like a King's Counsel or a bookmaker, 
but he also looks more like a coachman. 
And it seems to me that even mutton-chop 
whiskers are less displeasing on his face 
than is a cigarette in the lips of a lady. 
But this is a matter of taste. 

Taste, however, it must be remembered, 
is of two sorts — bad and good. We cannot 
argue about the matter. We are born with 
one sort or the other, and many of us go 
to our graves without suspecting that the 
wrong variety has been our birthright. 

The proof of my contention lies in this 
fact; smoking is going out. We believe 
it to be a feminine habit, whereas it is 
only a feminine fashion, like slunmiing, or 
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speculation in copper, or Christian Science. 
To lead Society, it is necessary to lead 
Society somewhere. Society is essentially 
Athenian. It longs for some '*new thing." 
When that **new thing," whatever it be, 
has spread from Belgravia to Bayswater, 
from Mayfair to Maida Vale, then that 
**new thing" is old — older than the hills — 
and Society must be led elsewhere. When 
the smart woman found that her maid pil- 
fered her cigarettes to smoke in the ser- 
vants' hall, the fashion received a mortal 
wound. To-day it is slowly dying — dying 
of popularity. 

Popularity is fatal to fashion. 
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WHEN A WOMAN'S IN LOVE 

When a man's in love he behaves as 
though he hates it. He is gloomy and 
taciturn. He seems to regard the whole 
thing as a complete mistake. 

Very often he is quite right. 

Apparently, his view is that he has em- 
barked on a hopeless quest. . . . that Lucy, 
or Nellie, or Gertrude will never be his. 

If he sees Lucy engaged in an animated 
conversation with Horace (with the hair), 
he puts his ears well back and turns pale. 
If he detects Loftus, who ^has such extra- 
ordinary skill in imitating Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, talking to Nellie, he leaves the build- 
ing in a marked manner. If Gertrude 
chances to remark that she considers Jim 
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would look better without whiskers, he is 
furious. What the dickens have Jim's 
whiskers got to do with Gertrude? 

Nothing. 

Or the less the better. 

With man, love is a form of melancholia. 

But woman is much more sensible. 

Being in love does not disagree with her. 

On the contrary, it improves her appear- 
ance. It brightens her eyes. It makes 
her more tolerant of other girls' faults. If 
Nellie is really in love, she does not main- 
tain that Ethel is a *'cat," or that Ermyn- 
trude's voice is a higher power of silence, 
or that Lettie's toque is three months too 
young for her. 

Directly a girl finds that Cupid's dart has 
touched her in the right place, she goes 
out and buys a new hat. It may not be a 
good hat that she buys : but, at any rate, 
it is a new hat. 

Which is always something. 
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Any right-minded girl would sooner wear 
a new hat that didn't suit her than an old 
hat that did. 

A girl in love is one of the most beautiful 
things in the world. 

/ have never had the good fortune to win 
the love of a girl. But I should like to very 
much. Nothing could be more delightful 
than for one^ conscious^ as one must naturally 
be^ of one's defects i to find that a female person 
of pleasing exterior regards one as a god 
without an ounce of clay in his feet. 

It may well be that numbers of girls have 
fallen in love with me at first sights or on a 
subsequent occasion. 

If so^ they have never told their love. It 
may be that they have pined away and died. 

Again, it is possible that they have made 
a mistake, and married somebody with more 
money or more brain^ or more nearly related 
to a baronet} 

* This is not strictly true, as will appear hereafter.— F. R. 
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It is a curious thing that the symptoms 
of love in a woman are very much more 
patent to the spectator than to the object 
of her love. I have seen numbers of women 
obviously in love with other men, often 
with the most monstrous and apparently 
unlovable men. 

I have seen a girl's eyes brighten when a 
man came into the room with a beard. I 
have seen a flush of delight in a girl's face 
when a man entered a theatre toying with 
his off-side whisker. I have seen a ripple 
of mirth on cherry lips at the approach of 
a bay-windowed man, wearing a gent's 
Albert outside a fancy vest, the work of 
a tailor suffering from acute ophthalmia. 

Women enjoy being in love: and the 
symptoms of love in a woman are always 
the symptoms of pleasure. In their heart 
of hearts they infinitely prefer being in love 
to golf, or tennis, or collecting picture post- 
cards of Edna May. They take a pride in 
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being in love. They like people to know 
that they are in love. They have such 
confidence in themselves — God bless them! 
— they feel quite sure their sentiments will 
be reciprocated. 

And, as a rule, they are. 

The best way of winning a man's love 
is to be in love with him, and to let him 
know it. 

He must indeed be a vain fellow who, 
when he ascertains that a girl worships him, 
considers that she is not worthy of his love. 

Perhaps the main thing for a girl to 
understand is the fact that it is no good 
being in love if she suppresses the natural 
symptoms of the tender passion. 

By the way, I think that, perhaps, when 
all is said and done, the symptoms of love 
are about the best thing in the whole con- 
cern. 

If ever I meet with the symptoms, I don't 
think I shall need to go any further. I 
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would willingly dispense with the genuine 
article. 

In the same way, I would sooner have the 
symptoms of measles than a full course of 
measle-trouble. 



^ 
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HOBBIES FOR HUSBANDS 

Girls, it is a mistake to suppose that it is 
absolutely necessary to give up being in love 
directly you are married. Of course, it is 
hard to love a lord and master as much 
as the sycophantic slave who told you over 
and over again that he was entirely un- 
worthy of your affection ; who said, perhaps 
on bended knee, that it was incredible to 
him that so perfect a creature as yourself 
could possibly care for so worthless a being 
as he. If you are really anxious to remain 
in love with your husband, even after mar- 
riage, it is a wise plan to arrange for him 
to have a hobby. He will agree with you, 
but in all probability he will want the hobby 

to be himself. Husbands are terribly human. 
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Of course, your idea is that you shall be 
the hobby, and if you can convince him 
that this is a sound scheme, all will be 
well. (The chances are a million to one 
against your pulling it off.) The prudent 
wife will induce her husband to select some 
sort of occupation which, if it does not in- 
crease his wife's attractiveness, at least will 
not detract from it. The habit of giving 
house-parties is to be advised only to those 
husbands who are good hosts. If a man 
eats peas with a knife, or talks about radium, 
or gets drunk in the drawing-room, he 
will not be well advised to spend much 
money on entertaining ; he will be a failure 
as a host. 

Any form of hobby which involves a 
lengthy absence from home has advantages 
which are palpable to the meanest intelli- 
gence. And yet there are hundreds of 
husbands who fail to see them. 

Under this heading come shooting, fish- 
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ing, and golfing. An attendance at Con- 
tinental race meetings is good, provided it 
does not impoverish the household. 

Borrowing money is not a bad habit, in 
some respects. It tends to alienate the 
husband's friends, and drives him back into 
the society of his wife. So Shakespeare 
was wrong. Borrowing does not dull the 
edge of husbandry. 

To put money into theatrical specula- 
tions is a good thing for the husband. It 
opens his mind, and if matters come to a 
crisis, the fact that he was "mixed up with 
theatrical people" is certain to produce 
sympathy for the wife. Few women — few 
married women, at least — can be really 
happy without a certain amount of sorrow. 

Some husbands, who have taken the pre- 
caution to marry wealthy wives, write plays. 
Up to a certain point, much may be said 
in favour of this hobby. It certainly takes 
the man away from home and detains him 
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at Bohemian Clubs into the small hours 
of the morning. But a man who has once 
had a play produced becomes impossible 
as a conversationalist When he is not 
talking about himself and his " works," his 
anguish becomes painful even for the least 
sympathetic wife to witness. Do you think 
that the wife of a playwright is allowed 
to talk about foularde and surah and ap- 
pendicitis and zibelline and under -house- 
maids, and other subjects dear to the perfect 
woman? If you do, you are wrong. She 
is not allowed to talk at all ; but, by love, 
she is compelled to listen ; and more women 
have died of listening than of broken hearts 
(It may be that if a woman cannot break 
silence her heart automatically breaks.) 

Any form of literary work is bad for a 
husband, unless, of course, he gets well 
paid for it ; then it is a good scheme to 
let him have a room for the purpose — the 
box-room will do. Even if your husband 
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is making ;^ 10,000 a year as a novelist, 
don't let him have a superb room, fur- 
nished with rare etchings, costly tapestries, 
and fascinating bibelots. These things will 
tend to distract his attention from his work. 
And the harder he works, the better for 
you. Don't deliberately point this out to 
him, but say, slightingly but lovingly, *' It's 
very hard, isn't it, George, or Rider, or 
Anthony, or Hall (or whatever your hus- 
band's name is), that you shouldn't be 
making the income of a leading tenor or 
a comic lion. Now get back to the box- 
room, dear old man." 

Games of skill, such as chess or domi- 
noes, are good for the husband, provided 
he does not insist on his wife playing too. 
It is terrible to play chess. It is revok- 
ing to play dominoes. But I can imagine 
nothing more terrible than a woman having 
to play either of these games with her own 
husband. Backgammon is just as horrid, 
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Stamp-collecting is not a bad thing in 
its way. But you will have a pretty poor 
time if your husband brings philatelists 
home to dinner. When three-cornered 
Cape of Good Hope talk is going on over 
the walnuts and the wine, it is scarcely 
worth while to pay extra for being present. 

I should hesitate to map out any scheme 
which would purport to suit all husbands. 
There are husbands and husbands. Some 
are even worse — some wear whiskers. 

If your husband wears whiskers, make a 
point of fastening some straw in them be- 
fore he leaves for business in the morning. 

He will not return. 

Don't advertise for him. 

They will treat him very kindly where 
he is. 
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NOSE-GLASSES 

I HAVE remarked the fact that most brainy 
men wear some form of nose-glasses. 

A few men of great brain-power wear 
a single glass, which gives, the face a 
slightly lop-sided appearance. Others, 
again, appear in a crafty appliance, clipped 
on to the nasal organ. But the bulk of 
intellectual persons wear a full set, with 
shafts that keep the ears in position. 

It seems almost impossible to convince 
the public that you are a ripe scholar, an 
earnest thinker, or a man of giant brain, 
unless you wear spectacles. Such a con- 
dition of things is absurd. But . . . there 
it is. 

Why should a man with weak eyesight 

XI3 H 
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be deemed a man of powerful intellect? 
Weak eyesight is an ailment. A power- 
ful intellect is a gift of the gods. Can 
it be that people believe that gifts of the 
gods are only delivered to the more or 
less infirm? 

I do not know. 

But people will believe almost anything. 

And it is obvious that they believe 
much more readily in a man whose eye- 
sight is defective than in one whose eye- 
sight is normal. For some strange reason, 
the eye under glass appears more intel- 
ligent than the naked eye. Medical men 
know this ; chiropodists know this. So do 
barristers ; eminent authorities on obscure 
matters, bogus scientists who invent quack 
remedies for non-existent diseases never 
dream of doing anything without spectacles. 
Some even wear whiskers as well. But 
this is overdressing . . . and lamentable. 

Clap a pair of spectacles on a child of 
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three, and the infant appears to possess all 
the wisdom of Minerva's owl. 

Could you spank a child in spectacles? 

I doubt it / know / couldn't. 

Could you talk " Did-ums " and " Guzzy 
wuzzy** talk to a child in spectacles? 

Probably not. 

The chances are that you would tell it 
your views on the fiscal question (if you 
still have any views on the fiscal question), 
or you would allude lightly to radium ; 
and if the infant smiled at you with the 
smile of all wisdom, you would be more 
or less puffed up with pride. 

For many years I felt that I, in the 
race for Fame and Fortune, was severely 
handicapped by the fact that I was un- 
spectacled. It occurred to me that many 
men of feeble intellect were paid and 
esteemed not so much for their actual 
brain-products as for the reputation earned 
by their spectacles. 
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If I wore spectacles should I not be 
more highly paid for my labours, should 
I not be placed on a more exalted pin- 
nacle In the minds of men ? 

Certainly. Therefore I would take steps 
to secure a set If I wore the insignia 
of the Legion of Honour of the Intellect, 
clearly I should add hundreds a year to 
my income. 

True, I should be a fraud — in a way ; 
but I should be a fraud in very good 
company. For I shrewdly suspected that 
many of our leading spectacle-wearers only 
employed the assistance of an optician in 
order to pretend that they could see 
through brick walla 

I went to an eye-doctor, and told 
him to give me a prescription for a full 
set of nose-glasses which would be in- 
nocuous. 

He told me that one did not order 
spectacles as one ordered shooting-suits — 
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that it was a serious matter — that he would 
have to examine my eyes at great length. 

This he did. 

He brought out an instrument like a 
Maxim gun : he directed it at me, but 
he did not shoot Then he produced a 
Rontgen Rays appliance, and the back of 
my head yielded up its secrets. Next, he 
put harness on my face and inserted 
various glasses into giant frames, and 
asked me all sorts of questions, and said 
" Dear, dear," and hummed and hawed. 
Sometimes he hummed without hawing ; 
at other times he merely hawed with no 
hummage at all. 

Eventually he stated that mine was a 
bad case, that it was lucky I had come to 
him ** before it was too late," that I had 
compound astigmatism in the left eye and 
appendicitis in the right. In addition to 
all this, it appeared that my eyes, owing 
to this untoward state of things, had 
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entered into some sort of hostile collabora- 
tion, and were working together with intent 
to do me grievous bodily harm. 

** Never mind," said I : "prescribe the nose- 
glasses, and we will baffle the conspiracy." 

He charged me two guineas for a couple 
of propositions of Euclid and one eclipse 
of the sun which he sketched on a piece 
of paper, and which he maintained repre- 
sented the actual condition of what was 
going on in my eyes and would enable an 
optician to fit me to a T. 

Armed with this document, which was 
something like a plan of the fortress of 
Kronstadt, I went to a specialist in Bond 
Street and gave him a contract for golden 
face-fittings. 

When they arrived, what with the archi- 
tect's charges, they had cost me six guineas. 
But I regarded the guineas as capital well 
invested. 

I put my face into golden harness. I 
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adjusted curly golden wires around my 
ears. At that moment my fiancee entered. 
Lucy, as was her pleasing custom, called 
to bring me a bunch of violets. 

She gazed at me in horror. I gazed at 
her, in surprise at her horror. 

She, contrary to the practice of her sex, 
spoke first instead of last : 

**What have you got on?" 

'' SfJectacles." 

''Spectacles!" 

'' Yes," 

''Why?" 

" In order to look brighter and brainier." 

She sat down firmly. She held the 
bunch of violets in her hand : she did not 
offer to give it to me. 

" Do you intend to wear spectacles 
always?" she asked, with a slight tremor 
in her beautiful voice.^, 

" Always and always," I answered. 

"But you don't need*to?" 
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'* Yes, I do. I'm trying to make a living 
as a bright and brainy man. Spectacles 
are as much a part of my livery as a wig 
and gown were when I attempted to 
practise at the Bar." 

She paused, and then said deliberately, 
** I can't marry a man ... in spectacles." 

'* Then you do not love me for myself 
. . . you love me for my eyesight. You, 
Lucy, have made a great mistake. I find 
that I have no eyesight to speak of. 
Indeed, I have just ascertained, at a cost 
of two guineas, that I have no eyesight 
which I can safely use . . . without the 
assistance of optical appliances." 

'* Oh, dear, dear ! " 

" Yes, I know, old girl ! " 

" I couldn't marry a man in spectacles." 

** You have said that once before. Pos- 
sibly, you are right. In any event, you 
knpw best what sort of nuptial kit will 
find favour in your sight. Hogarth, the 
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painter, complained of the conduct of a 
gentleman who dined in spectacles. If 
you really feel that you cannot marry me 
in spectacles, I must bow to your decision. 
I regret it. But ... I bow." 

**You . . . mean . . . that?" 

'' Certainly I mean it. What else can 
I possibly mean.^ I purpose becoming an 
eminent man, and I desire .to obtain the 
emoluments of eminence. On that account, 
as much for your sake as for mine, I 
intend to don the insignia of eminence." 

" I don't see why you want to go about 
in . . . fancy dress," she protested. 

" Put it in the other way, my dear 
Lucy . . . my darling Lucy. Realise the 
fact that my eyesight is so defective that an 
oculist has advised, and advised somewhat 
peremptorily, that I wear nose-glasses." 

** Nose - glasses ! " she sniffed. " I've 
heard of nose-machines . . . but never of 
nose-glasses." 
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*' Now you see them. When I oflFered 
you my hand and heart, I told you pre- 
cisely the value of my hand, and you, I 
admit, somewhat over-estimated the value 
of my heart. We did not go into the 
question of my eyesight. There was no 
reason why we should. However, you ac- 
cepted a pig in a poke. Now you reject 
a . . . pig ... in spectacles. ... It is all 
very sad. . . . Let us leave it at that" 

She did. 

She was a great and good girl. 

Which proves that if you want to inspire 
a permanent passion in a snow-white soul, 
nose*glasses are no more use than ... a 
nose-bag. 
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OFFSPRING 

All marriages are not happy ; sometimes 
there arc babies. 

It is not possible to deal with babies on 
the three-years hire system. 

It may be that, in the remote future, you 
will be able to take your baby to Printing 
House Square, and leave it there on re- 
ceiving the first payment of five shillings. 
The Times will continue to pay five shil- 
lings a week for three years, at which 
period your offspring will become the pro- 
perty of the journal. The Times will, 
of course, enter into a contract with you 
not to pawn it, or put its picture in the 
fifteenth edition of the " Encyclopaedia 
Britannica," but simply to keep it and 
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nourish It, and bring it up as an Ameri- 
can advertising agent But this beautiful 
scheme is in the air. 

As things are now, you have to deal 
with your own baby in your own way. 

The birth of a baby brings joy into the 
house ; it might have been twins. For 
some reason or other, twins are regarded 
as a source of merriment in this country. 

In a nation of shopkeepers, amongst 
whom the wholesale merchant is consi- 
dered socially superior to the proprietor 
of a single shop, it seems odd that the 
father of triplets should be regarded as a 
clown, whereas the father of a single baby 
is regarded as a normal citizen. 

The man who has murdered three com- 
plete strangers is not looked upon as a 
buffoon. Why should the father of three 
complete strangers be deemed a comedian? 

On seeing your first-born, your initial 
sensation is one of pain. 
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The thing is an odd shape, and its 
colour-scheme is vulgar. Your first idea 
is to rush madly from the house. This 
idea you abandon. You remain and face 
it. The thing is there ; it has invaded 
your place ; and it suddenly strikes you 
that it may be either a girl or a boy. It 
does not look like either. But in spite 
of your better judgment, you accept the 
nurse's opinion as to its sex. 

Nurses always take a pessimistic view 
about fathers, though, as a rule, in spite 
of male influence, they regard all new- 
born babies as miracles of beauty. 

A nurse of my acquaintance (not that 
ever she has done anything for me) was 
once surprised into an admission of the 
truth. The baby was of the wrong shape, 
the wrong size, and of a peculiarly un- 
fortunate purple hue. Said she, when she 
introduced it to the horrified father : 

" Thank Heaven it is a boy, as it is so 
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ugly, but," she added as an afterthought, " it is 
a great satisfaction to know it is so like you'' 

And this matter of resemblance to your- 
self is, until you are accustomed to it, a 
considerable nuisance. You are a fine, 
manly fellow, with a full set of whiskers, 
and you are one of the few men who can 
wear a red tie without looking vulgar. 
Here is a thing of no decided shape, 
remarkable chiefly for pink puffiness, a 
hydrocephalus forehead, bald as an egg, 
and without a whisker to fly with, and 
you have to listen to the assurance of 
female friends that it is a replica of your- 
self ! And what is worse is the fact that 
these ladies insist on treating the thing as 
if it were an imbecile ! 

Instead of treating it like a dog, and 
saying, " Coming out ? " or " What do 
you do for the King?" they address it in 
language that no self - respecting Irish 
terrier would stand. 
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You would not say " Diddums," or 
"Gooey gooey guzz guzz" to a strange 
dog unless your summer trouserings were 
heavily insured, and yet these women 
talk Dottyville talk to your son, whom 
they assert to be a perfect reproduction 
of yourself. 

Some clergymen have two or more chil- 
dren : some even more than that. But you 
are not a collector. When you are pos- 
sessed of three, you have a full hand. 
Besides, children are a dreadful gamble ; 
you never know whether one of your sons 
may not grow up to be a stockbroker. 

Also, the question of naming your off- 
spring is important. If you can afford to 
have a child at all, you can probably afford 
to have a few wealthy friends as well. 
They will be disappointed if the child is 
not named after them. Every man hates 
his own name: but he thinks it is quite 
good enough for his best friend's child. 
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If your name is John or William, or 
Thomas or George, you may just as well 
let your son inherit it. And in this way, 
by favouring none of your friends in par- 
ticular, you will not materially annoy the 
rest But if your name is Horatio or 
Adam, or Marmaduke, you will know only 
too well what you have gone through in 
your youth. Do not take advantage of 
the weakly babe. He cannot very well 
go to a public school taking one of these 
names with him. 

You might do worse, however, than to 
name your boy Peter Archibald. If he 
grows up into a staid medical man, he will 
be '* Peter So-and-So, M.D." (than which 
nothing is more respectable) ; on the other 
hand, if he takes after his grandfather, and 
becomes a great grief, with a villa at 
Twickenham, and a forty - candle - motor 
power car, and a fondness for peroxide 
blondes, who say "hurrah!" in the first 
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act, and "hooray" in the second, he will 
be known as **Good old Archie." (Of 
course, his full name, Peter Archibald, will 
appear in the bankruptcy proceedings.) 

Directly you have settled upon his name, 
have it put down for the "M.C.C.," and 
** Athenaeum." For the latter institution it 
is prudent that one of the boy's names 
should be **Jebb" — most of the members 
of the ** Athenaeum " are ** Jebbs " of some 
sort. 

As to feeding the baby: 

Do not give it dog-biscuits to chew. The 
child prefers tintacks and carpets. But do 
not let it use its own judgment. 

Of course, if the baby happens to be a 
girl, nothing can be done. The better plan 
is to cut your losses. Leave it at that ; 
you go wrong again. 

Two girls don't make one boy. 
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THE FIRST LOVE 

No matter what school you are at, do not 
marry your firsl love. 

You should regard your first love as a 
sort of amorous measles, and get over it as 
soon as possible. 

In the first place, it is generally pretty 
hopeless. 

You are an amateur. You select the 
wrong girl. This is not your fault. You 
do your best, but you do not know the 
business. 

My own case is illustrative of a boy's 
complete lack of judgment. 

The first woman I really loved loomed 
on the horizon of my life when I was in 

the ''Lower Fifth" at Marlborough, She 
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was the widow of a veterinary surgeon, 
who I am quite sure had been entirely 
unworthy of her. 

She was a singularly beautiful creature, 
and one of the sweetest women I had 
met. 

Before proposing marriage to her, or tell- 
ing her of my great love, 1 felt in honour 
bound to obtain my father's consent to the 
marriage. I was entirely without means 
to support a wife, and if I had married 
without the consent of my parents, it was 
extremely probable that they would give me 
no pocket-money. 

My father behaved admirably in the 
matter. 

He said it was the wish of his life that 
I should marry the widow of a veterinary 
surgeon. He said that veterinary surgeons 
were very good judges of women, and the 
mere fact that Vera (such was her beautiful 
name) had even been selected as the spouse 
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oS a dog -doctor proved that she was a 
woman of exceptional merit. 

Her condition of widowhood he regarded 
as considerably in her favour, because, as 
he said, "sixteen is somewhat young for a 
man to marry, and I am glad your wife 
has had some experience of men." 

Fifty -five, he considered, was a very 
suitable age for my wife. 

He stated that he much regretted my 
leaving him, but he would not dream of 
standing in the way of my future happiness. 

If I intended to continue my education 
after my marriage, he said that he would 
willingly pay the school fee, but that it 
would only insult my amour propre as a 
married man to offer me any pocket-money. 

"It is a wife's privilege," said he, " to 
provide her husband with Neapolitan ices 
and hardbake." I did not marry Vera. 
And there are sometimes moments when I 
do not regret it. And, on the face of it, 
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it seems extremely unlikely that one should 
select an ideal wife, or even a suitable wife, 
at the first attempt. 

The novel or the poem which we write 
at seventeen is not the chef-dcsuvre of our 
career. 

However, a bad novel or a bad first poem 
does not ruin you. 

It may be so bad that no publisher will 
publish it, in spite of the statement that 
appears in the Press that the worst novels 
are not published. But if you make an 
unfortunate selection of a first wife, you 
may never have the chance of putting in 
better work. 

The wife of your inexperienced youth 
may be the companion of your ripest 
years. 

It is a futile defence for the octogenarian 
to try and explain away his wife by say- 
ing, " I was only twenty when I selected 
'that'!" Besides, in youth love is such a 
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serious affair when it interferes not only 
with business but with pleasure. 

The reason that so many of the players 
in the Eton and Harrow match fail to 
do themselves justice is because they are 
nervous in the presence of the dowager 
duchesses to whom they are engaged to 
be married. 

Perhaps the safest sort of girl to love 
when you are an undergraduate is a prima 
donna of light opera, or else an eminent 
tragic actress. 

In the first place, unless you are a peer, 
there is no chance that the Gaiety Girl 
will accept you. And the tragic actress 
always has a tragedy in her own life. It 
generally takes the form of a husband who 
declines to die. 

With regard to the Gaiety Girl, fourteen 
of your dearest friends are also sure to be 
in love with her. You can, therefore, talk 
about her in a way that would be impos- 
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sible were she an unknown member of the 
public. 

Your friends will have her photograph on 
their mantelpieces. This will give you a 
sort of homely feeling when you enter 
their rooms. 

Barmaids are also good girls to fall in 
love with. They have refined manners and 
peroxide hair. And they never marry 
undergraduates. 

If you put off meeting your first love until 
later in life, when you are twenty-three, or 
possibly twenty-four, it is quite on the cards 
that you will make the fatal mistake of 
selecting an eligible girl, and marriage may 
result. 

You will be compelled to waste the best 
years of your life upon her, and what re- 
turn will she make you? 

She will merely deteriorate. 

At the age of fifty, when you have made 
a success of your life, you will be saddled by 
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a woman who is past her prime ; you will 
realise that were you a single man you could 
now select as your bride the pick of the 
maidens in your circle. 

You will estimate the thousands of pounds 
that you have spent on your first love, and 
you will regard them as having been very 
badly invested. 

Your more sensible contemporaries will 
now be bringing their experience and know- 
ledge to bear on the selection of their wives. 

The eminent King's Counsel who was 
with you at Christchurch is engaged to an 
American millionairess ; Humphrey Wheeler, 
the novelist, is about to marry one of the 
most charming actresses of our time ; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Austin Tooth has 
asked you to his wedding with the daughter 
of a peer, who, strangely enough, is not im- 
pecunious. 

It will be sad for you to attend their 
nuptials with these radiant women. 
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By your side will be your faded little wife, 
with a figure like a pincushion, and " mouse- 
coloured " hair. 

In your great grief you will get no sym- 
pathy, and the last person to whom you can 
apply for it is your wife. In fact, it is im- 
prudent for you to mention the subject to 
her at all. She would never understand. 

The selfishness of a woman is such that, 
if she is happy in her married life, she can- 
not conceive how her husband's condition 
can be other than blissful. 

In the present state of the law, it is not 
possible to obtain a dissolution of marriage 
because it has lasted too long. And yet it 
is obvious that the girl who is entirely 
suited to your temperament when you are 
twenty, and immature and inexperienced, 
will not develop in the same way that you 
do. 

Your temperament is bound to change 
very considerably with the passage of years. 
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Even if she remains exactly as she was 
when you courted and won her, she will be 
completely unsuited for companionship when 
you are sixty. 

Again, she may develop in absolutely 
unexpected ways. You cannot, therefore, 
be expected to keep your contract when she 
has turned out to be something entirely 
different to what you promised to marry. 

A wise man will make every effort to re- 
main a bachelor until he is quite sure he has 
met his last love. 
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HINTS ON HUSBANDS 

The prudent girl will spare no effort to 
marry an American. 

American husbands are the best the world 
produces. 

The ordinary man will love his wife, or 
" get on " with his wife, or beat his wife, but 
the American sets her in a shrine and wor- 
ships her. He devotes his time and his 
brains solely to providing her with every- 
thing her heart desires. 

His home is her temple, and he is only 
allowed into it for purposes of worship at 
hours regulated by herself 

Of course, it is a very hard thing for an 
English girl to secure an American husband, 
for the female inhabitants of the United 
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States are not in favour of allowing him to 
be exported. 

If, therefore, the girl fails to secure an 
American, let her select the next best 
thing. 

The trouble is, there is not any next best 
thing. 

After the perfection of the American man, 
all other specimens of the sex seem to repre- 
sent degrees of badness. 

It is true that women have been known 
to marry Scotchmen. But, as a rule, they 
have been Scotch girls. And it is notorious 
that the Scotch have no sense of humour. 

The national reputation for economy must 
make it extremely difficult for a Scotchman 
to secure a bride. 

Threepenny-pieces are coined in order to 
enable Scotchmen to contribute to charitable 
institutions. And, of all vices that tend to 
destroy any possibility of domestic happi- 
ness, meanness on the part of a husband is 
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the most intolerable. (The meanness of 
the wife does not matter. All women 
are hopelessly mean ; it is their normal 
condition ; any cabman will tell you so.) 

It is not to be supposed that any woman 
would marry an Irishman. Women do not 
marry simply for the fun of the thing. 

Girls, you do not want your life to be a 
huge impractical joke, do you ? 

There are some women who marry Welsh- 
men. This fact cannot be explained. It is 
merely to be marvelled at. That a girl 
should marry a Welshman except for love 
seems incredible. 

Any girl who admits that she loves a 
Welshman, and would like to live in a 
village the name of which contains three 
complete sets of the alphabet (with the 
vowels left out) ought to consult her medi- 
cal man. 

It is not likely that an English girl would 
sink so low as to marry a German. Indeed, 
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the German who adores his Fatherland and 
leaves it on the earliest possible opportunity, 
considering it apparently as something so 
sacred that he defiles it by his presence, 
invariably marries a German woman. 

There is no such thing as a German girl. 
A female of the race is born middle-aged. 
She is born a housekeeper : her house is as 
inseparable from herself as the shell is from 
the snail. 

Only a German woman would tolerate a 
German man. And this is why he does not 
attempt to secure the hand of an English girl. 

His courtship would be impossible. 

Although he prides himself on being a 
linguist, he speaks all languages badly. But 
he speaks German the worst of all. 

In order to do justice to this extraordi- 
nary tongue, it is necessary to be either the 
wearer of a full beard, or to have swallowed 
a tooth-brush in the early morning. In fact, 
the great majority of Germans, realising the 
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practical impossibility of talking their lan- 
guage with any degree of success, abandon 
it altogether, and communicate to one an- 
other with brass bands. German sounds 
better on a band, but not much. 

There is a proverb to the effect that every 
Jack has his Jill. The converse should also 
be true — that every Jill has her Jack. At 
any rate, every girl believes that somewhere 
in the world there exists the ideal man who 
shall make her completely happy. She be- 
lieves also that there exists only one ideal 
man. This is, of course, absurd. If there 
were only one, the population of the world 
being what it is (which you can easily find 
out for yourself), the chances would be 
5,372,468,417 to I against her ever meeting 
him. These figures are worth studying. 
I have paid an actuary a large sum of money 
to calculate the precise number of odds. 
Now that I have got them before me, I am 
appalled. 
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There is no possibility of the girl meeting 
the right man until she has met all the other 
5,372,468,416. 

Life is too short ; she cannot do it 

Why ! I don't think I know a single girl 
who has ever had the good luck to be on 
speaking terms with over a quarter of a 
million of men — anyhow, not to call them 
by their Christian names. 

There must be something wrong with the 
proverb. I hesitate to say this, because I 
respect proverbs. A proverb has been called 
the wit of one and the wisdom of many. 

The great charm about proverbs is that 
they save you from thinking. 

It would have taken me many years to 
find out the exact number of stitches saved 
by a stitch in time. But, owing to the 
proverb, I know, and shall never forget, 
the precise economy of stitches effected by 
me when I sit down to a long and arduous 
day of plain sewing. 
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On reflection, I find that the maxim about 
Jack is generally misinterpreted. It is as- 
sumed to mean that every man has been 
measured for a woman who would just about 
suit him. This is not so. 

We all know the story of Jack and Jill. 
But there is not the slightest evidence that 
they were husband and wife. 

It is doubtful whether anybody ever 
earned so great a reputation with so little 
reason as did Jack and Jill. 

They seem to have been peculiarly foolish 
persons, with no knowledge of hydraulics, 
who sought for water in the last place where 
they would be likely to find it. A man who 
goes up a hill to fetch a pail of water is a 
crank. And a man who takes his fiancee on 
such an expedition is never likely to win her 
love. It would seem that, even presuming 
the two were courting when they embarked 
upon their ill-fated enterprise, the disaster 
that overtook them must have been fatal to 
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the development of affection. If, therefore, 
the proverb has any meaning at all (on 
which I do not mean to insist), it means 
that if a man wants to find a girl who can 
fall down a hill with him he will be able 
to do so. The converse also must be 
true. 

There are few women who cannot make 
a man willing to aid and abet their fall. 
The solution must be that for each one 
there exists a dangerous affinity — some one 
whom it is not prudent to marry or even 
to meet 

That is all the proverb means, which is 
not much, and does not materially help us 
on our path through life. 
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SECOND WIVES 

You cannot be too careful in your choice 
of a second wife. If you make a mistake 
in choosing your second wife, it is obvious 
that you did not deserve to lose your first. 

Marriage is a habit that grows on one, 
and some Englishmen, following the ex- 
ample of Henry VIII. (one of our leading 
historical widowers), get in the habit of 
marrying, just as certain American women 
acquire the habit of being divorced. 

It is not necessary for me to advise you 
as to how to choose your third, fourth, or 
fifth wife, because, if you have made a 
success of your second marriage, you will 
be such an expert in the business that 
you are not likely to go astray in subse- 
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quent transactions. If, on the other hand, 
your second marriage has turned out a 
failure, you will be wise to assume that 
widowerhood is your proper condition. 

It is to the early middle-aged men in 
search of second wives that I offer the 
benefit of my ripe judgment and vast ex- 
perience. 

Bear this in mind. Some women are 
born to be wives; others are obviously 
foredoomed to spinsterhood. Nature also, 
in her abundance, produces a class of 
second wives. 

The reason that so many marriages turn 
out unhappily for the parties concerned 
lies in the unfortunate, but by no means 
unnatural, desire that men have for mar- 
rying their second wives in the first 
instance. A woman who would make 
an ideal second wife is, on that very 
account, doomed to be a failure if wedded 
to an amateur husband. 
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Of course, any ordinary woman can 
make a good first wife to an average 
man; but the art of being a good second 
wife is a rare and a very rich gift. The 
women who possess it are almost a sex 
apart. Many habitual spinsters make vain 
attempts to join this class. When they 
succeed, their very success is a failure. 
Women, also, who are palpably designed 
merely to prepare the way for the most 
precious type of womanhood — the perfect 
second wife — force themselves into her 
sacred sphere and bring disrepute upon 
it. If a sane man may be influenced by 
his first wife, surely his character is de- 
veloped and miade perfect by his second. 
All honour, therefore, to the second wives 
of England. They have their disappoint- 
ments and their sorrows. But they are 
the backbone of the country. If a man 
could marry his second wife first, there 
would be fewer bachelors in England. 
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Remember this. Although your first 
wife is dead, she was not perfect She 
had her faults. Though you are well 
aware that death is not canonisation, still, 
if you are anything like a decent man, 
you will remember only her virtues, and 
in looking round for her successor, you 
will seek for superhuman merits. 

You will be far more critical of the 
competitors for your hand than you were 
when you first went a-courting. You may, 
indeed, be so hard to please that, in 
despair of finding the unattainable, your 
wits will leave you, and you will propose 
marriage to a widow. If you have gone 
so far as this before reading my article, 
pray that the lady will break it off. Or 
behave so that the lady will be compelled 
to break it off. 

Just imagine what your life will be if 
she accepts you! It will be one long duel 
of reminiscences. She will explain to you 
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at vast length your hopeless inferiority to 
your predecessor — Horace. You will be 
anxious to whip in about your first wife's 
skill as a housekeeper, as compared with 
the amateurish efforts of her locum tenens. 
You will only want to say a word or 
two . . . perhaps a bitter word or two . . . 
upon the subject. 

But don't imagine that she will let you. 
Although nominally you are breakfasting 
with your wife, for all practical purposes 
you are complaining about the cooking of 
your Qgg to a human gramophone. Be- 
sides, in company she will torture you by 
innuendo. 

Assume that you arc not the perfect 
man. Say, for instance, that you are 
slightly bald (though baldness is held, by 
some, to denote brains). She will men- 
tion the fact that Horace's hair grew so 
rapidly that he had to have it cut three 
times a week. 
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You won't care for that, will you? 
What will you do ? What will you say ? 
Will you offer to devote the hair-cutting 
money, so wantonly squandered by Horace, 
to the blouse department? 

No doubt, you will say something fool- 
ish of that sort. But it will be of no 
avail. She will shift her ground. She 
will adduce some other and, perhaps, more 
serious point in which you differ from 
Horace. 

Eventually, poor man ! you will puzzle 
your brains to understand how it was that 
she, having found perfection in the late 
lamented, should have sought it likewise 
in you who are in all respects his oppo- 
site. But it is no good asking her about 
this; dont think it. Or she may answer 
you by the stock phrase, , " Men never 
understand women." This is no reply. 
It is merely an effete but very irritating 
jibe. As a matter of fact, I don't know 
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that I can help you as much as I expected. 
But I think you are in for a very bad 
time, any way. 

So I think the best thing you can do, 
perhaps, is to marry any woman that will 
take you . . . and trust to luck. 
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FAILURES 

If I were a girl I would marry a failure. 

A fig for your successful men as husbands! 

We are so busy in praising the virtues 
of men who have made successes in life 
that we forget to say a word in favour of 
those whose lives are failures. 

This is all wrong. We admire success 
and despise failure. The very qualities 
that enable a man to amass a fortune in 
business or in the arts — which have lately 
been elevated to the dignity of businesses 
— cause him to be undesirable as a hus- 
band. The very aggressiveness which is 
necessary to him in his business or in his 
art is out of place in his home life, or in 
your home life. 
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One has instinctively a nervous dread 
of a man who has amassed millions in the 
City. One is afraid that, by sheer force 
of personality, he will annex one's own 
ridiculously small income. 

In the presence of an expert cross- 
examiner one is alarmed lest one should 
inadvertently reveal the hideous secrets of 
one's blameless life. Tite-d-tite with a 
great novelist, one fears that, for the pur- 
poses of bis art, he may seize upon one's 
uninteresting personality and make one 
ridiculous or contemptible in the eyes of 
the world. 

But, with a failure, we have no such un- 
pleasant sensations. A young stockbroker, 
who has difficulty in making both ends 
meet, is a jovial companion. Briefless 
barristers are infinitely more amusing than 
those "wits" who succeed in reaching the 
Bench. Decayed journalists invariably have 
a fund of intefesting reminiscence; this 
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fund of reminiscence they readily put at 
your disposal — whereas the successful jour- 
nalist does not distribute his bright thoughts. 
He reserves them for his next masterpiece. 
In a sense, the art of being a failure is as 
difficult to acquire as the art of being a 
success. There are many failures who are 
as dismal as the most successful men. They 
take no trouble with their art. They are 
all merely despondent bores. 

Of all professions in which the failures 
pay the least attention to their art, the 
Stage is the most conspicuous. Just as 
success in the theatre is the most personal 
and perhaps the most brilliant, so is failure 
the most dire. Contrast the position of the 
fashionable actor-manager — ^with his superb 
theatre, and his train of "advisers" on all 
subjects, his coterie of perpetual flatterers, 
his hundreds of pictures in illustrated papers 
and on post-cards — with the out-of-heels 
mummer passing from the Bodega in Bed- 
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ford Street to the marble halls in the 
Strand. Eaten up with jealousy, his con- 
versation is a perpetual attack upon those 
who have passed him by in the race. Ac- 
cording to him they have neither talent 
nor morals. They are mountebanks. He, 
alone, is the ideal Hamlet. Yet, on his 
way back from the marble halls in the 
Strand to the Bodega in Bedford Street, 
he will pass by at least fifteen other " ideal 
Hamlets," just as long in the hair, just as 
inadequately booted. And they will know 
perfectly well that this Hamlet would be 
the most deplorable ever seen by man. 

It seems idle to hope that unsuccessful 
Thespians will devote any attention to the 
beautiful art of failure. They are failures 
as failures. The man who actually an- 
nounces himself as a failure has no artistic 
perceptions. It is an unnecessary announce- 
ment to make. It is a boring announcement 
to make. One would be irritated by a 
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policeman who insisted on stating that he 
was a policeman. One knows the fact from 
his uniform. Equally easily can one tell a 
failure at sight. 

Sit in any club, except, of course, the 
Athenaeum — where no one is a failure — 
and watch the members as they enter. 
Can you mistake the walk of a judge, or 
a capitalist, or an actor-manager for the 
walk of a man who has won no prize in 
life? And which of them will be of the 
most use. to you ? The overbearing, suc- 
cessful man, or the companionable, sym- 
pathetic failure? 

The successful man will be too busy to 
act as your trustee or executor. When you 
have to find a fourteenth for your dinner- 
party, you can't wire to the judge or 
to the millionaire. You telephone to the 
unsuccessful man. He forgives you, whereas 
the successful man would probably cut you 
for ever after. 
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Supposing you stand in need of an opera- 
tion. If you can afford it, you send for 
the most eminent man in his profession. 
He insists on a cheque before dabbling 
in you, and when he has saved your life 
he absolutely forgets your face. If your 
funds do not permit of your employing him, 
you may be compelled to hire a surgeon 
of tenth-rate repute. He will wait for his 
money. He will not even dun your widow 
for it. He will even recognise you in the 
street, and earnestly inquire if you need 
any other operations — provided he has not 
killed you in the interval. 

Suppose you meet a briefless barrister 
at a dinner-party. He will allow you, he 
will even seem pleased to allow you to 
tell him, at great length and with incredible 
inaccuracy, the facts which are leading up 
to your proposed litigation. Try the same 
farrago of rubbish on a K.C. He will not 
allow you to proceed. 
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*' There is an interesting legal point which 
I should like to place before you. . . •" 

He will stop you dead short He will 
take no interest in your interesting little 
legal point— out of business hours. He 
has learnt his lesson. I have learnt my 
lesson, also, from a brilliant K.C. from 
whom I sought free advice. 

'* My dear sir," he said to me, ** the other 
night a man tackled me with regard to a 
point of law. He bored me for twenty 
minutes. I gave him the best advice in 
my power. 

*** Thank you,' he said, as we rose from 
the dinner-table, * I think I shall consult 
my solicitor about this.'" 

I have a friend, a stockbroker — I don't 
think he is actually a stockbroker now. I 
fancy he is a runner. Whenever he meets 
me he pats me on the back and says : 

** My dear boy, buy five thousand Con- 
tango Prefs." 
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I have never bought five thousand — any- 
thing. But I feel a couple of inches taller 
at the suggestion. I go away and I forget 
about the existence of Contango Prefs. In 
a week he meets me, and says : 

**Well, well, I suppose youve made a 
thou, or two, eh?" 

Instinctively I know that he is alluding 
to Contango Prefs. 

"They have gone up?" I inquire. 

'* Gone up ! Of course they have gone up ! " 

He looks at me in surprise. 

** Didn't you buy them when I told you 
to?" 

I plead guilty. I stammer an excuse. 
I say I had forgotten. His chin drops. 

"Well," he says, ** I made sure when I 
saw you coming along the street that you 
were going to ask me to dinner at the 
Carlton to-night." 

Presumably as some commission on his 
good advice. 
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I feel compelled to state that I actually 
was going to ask him to dinner at the 
Carlton. 

There are occasions when he commands 
me to buy Whiskerdoorp Preference. If, 
at our next meeting, he makes no allusion 
to these valuable stocks, I assume that they 
have gone down. It would be bad taste 
for me to mention them. 

He is useful to me in other ways. He 
will listen to my sorrows, financial or physi- 
cal. I can bore him by the hour, and he 
never turns a hair. I should not venture 
on such a course with a man whose life 
had been a triumphal progress. He would 
give me the frozen face, possibly the marble 
heart. He would regard my conversation 
about myself as an impertinence. He would 
abruptly turn the conversation in his own 
direction. He would look suspiciously at 
me, unless I alluded in a marked manner 
to his general merits. 
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It may be that successful men are per- 
fectly at their ease in the society of successful 
men. They feel that they are in the pres- 
ence of their peers. I am only comfortable 
in the society of failures. 

That is why I advise all girls to marry 
failures ... if they can afford them. 
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UNHAPPY MARRIAGES 

Everybody marries with the deliberate 
purpose of securing some sort of happi- 
ness. Though to third parties it may be 
that many a prospective union holds out 
the meagrest possibilities of success, still 
the contracting couple look forward to the 
joint possession of indescribable bliss. 
The bridegroom may be the moodiest 
man on earth, the bride the least com- 
panionable of her sex, yet the two an- 
ticipate with confidence a married life that 
shall be the ideal of felicity. 

The bride does not willingly plight her 
troth to an individual whose manners 
and customs are such as to make him 

an undesirable companion for women in 
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general or herself in particular. To any 
woman on earth a' drunkard, a gambler, 
or an habitual Don Juan is certain to bring 
domestic misery as a wedding gift. And 
these three bear the stamp of their calling 
on their faces or in their manner of life. 

If ' a man have a face like a garnet 
brooch, the least suspicious amongst us 
does not accuse him of teetotalism or 
other unsociable habits. Though he at- 
tributes his unfortunate surface to the 
eccentricity of his digestive organs, the 
prudent maiden will have none of him — ^an 
ordinary sense of the fitness of things must 
prejudice her against his colour-scheme. 

The person with gambling habits does 
not hesitate to publish the fact to the 
world. The gambler babbles of his losses 
as the golfer prattles of the links. 

To each woman there is given an un- 
erring instinct that warns her against the 
man whose love it will be hard, if not 
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impossible, for her to keep. In a bitten 
and irretrievable defeat many a Juan pays 
the penalty for his former successful skir- 
mishes. 

Rarely, indeed, does the woman marry 
the wrong man. The bridegroom, an 
honest, well-conditioned fellow, wrests from 
the world for his own use the fairest jewel 
that the world contains. By himself and 
for himself he has snatched this pearl of 
price, bought it in market overt, or won 
it by such charms and fascinations as are 
his. To tend it, to succour it, to love it 
— that is the object of his heart's desire. 

All this seems simple to him. He has 
secured what he has sought. As to his 
ability to keep it fittingly he has never 
given so much as a thought. It is as 
though a city clerk should save up his 
money and buy a motor car and immediately 
career along Piccadilly. Yet many women 
are more difficult to manage than the 
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. most costly motor car. And, indeed, the 
skill that is required to win the least 
desirable of women is of altogether a 
different sort to that which is a necessity 
to keep her affection. 

Women may be won by a single act 
of daring, by the glorious sound of a 
name shouted on the lips of men, and in 
a thousand other ways which have no ap- 
preciably comfortable effect at the break- 
^ fast-table. But it is only by continual 
kindness that a woman's heart keeps warm. 
There is, or there should be, a mdtier 
d'homme just as well as a mitier defemme. 

After the triumphs of the marriage, the 
bridegroom looks forward to living in a 
continuous state of triumph. It will be 
hard for him if the woman whom he has 
won be not worth the winning. It will 
be strange, indeed, if the labour he has 
expended in winning her be not daily, 
hourly recompensed by the delight of her 
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love. He has performed his part of the 
contract— he has married her. Let her 
now fulfil her part — ^let her make him 
happy. He rings up the curtain on a 
dream of delight. But the entractes are 
very long. . . . The play is very dull. 
. . . And the whole thing doesn't seem 
worth the money. 

Thank God that there are other things 
to do, other shows to see ; things that 
he used to do before he arranged for 
this special performance for his lifelong 
benefit. Then he goes and does these 
things and sees these shows as he used 
to do— only very much more. 

Very few women marry the wrong man. 
But very many men turn out to be 
wrong when the right women have mar- 
ried them. And the effect on the woman ? 
She sees that her idol has feet of clay; 
that he is an alcoholici staggering idol, 
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whose oracles are huskily delivered, and 
bear with more than oracular remoteness 
on the case in hand ; who in his wrath 
is swift to smite and slow to be appeased. 
She sees that her idol is a gambling god, 
at whose shrine kneel bookmakers and touts 
and the bandy-legged riff-raff of the Turf. 
Or she learns, with a pang at her heart, 
that her deity is as volatile as Jove, re- 
garding not at all her humble and legiti- 
mate worship. Then the woman comes to 
the conclusion that she does not like idols. 
Not all at once does she come to this 
knowledge, for she is a woman, and her 
heart is kind, and she does not rashly 
condemn even a false god. But tears, and 
sorrow, and long, lonely nights teach her 
something. And what they teach is — 
thought Whatever is best in her is 
brought forth by her sorrow. So from 
the anguish of her life she turns keenly 
to the doing of something which shall 
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teach her to forget. Disasters which 
would drive a man to drink as surely 
urge a woman to think. . . . 

But the thinking is of no avail. That 
is the tragedy for her. Sometimes she 
puts her thoughts into words, hoping to 
find in her pen the anaesthetic of her mind. 

But the hope is vain. Of those women 
who have written well, few indeed ire there 
who have married ill. The best women 
writers are those who have married hap- 
pily, who have never married at all, or 
who have found happiness in entire dis- 
regard of conventionality. 

From the sorrow of her home she may 
turn to the stage. But here, too, the 
precedents are against her. It is idle to 
search the records of the drama for the 
names of ladies who, after failing miserably 
in the real business of life, have found 
success in the mimic life of the stage. 

Art and music do not spring up to take 
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the sufferer to their kindly bosoms. It 
is not possible, for instance, to do very 
much witTi the violoncello if one begins 
a musical career in middle life. And the 
young girl of exceptional talent on the 
piano rarely marries a foul fellow, whose 
admiration for her playing, and whose 
gratitude for the privilege of living on 
her earnings would not minimise any faults 
which she might find in him. 

Painting may be put aside, for it is 
probable that the most miserable married 
woman alive would be happier in her 
sorrow than in embarking on a career of 
pictorial indiscretions. 

Clearly, therefore, if the woman fail to 
find happiness in her marriage, she has 
failed hopelessly, finally, in her life. What- 
ever is best in her is fostered by kindness 
and warmth, killed by cruelty and cold. 

If a woman is to give us of her best, the 
mainspring that moves her must be sympathy. 
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THE BOOM IN BABIES 

This convenient handbook would not be 
complete without a word on babies. 

Here is the word on babies. 

Beyond question, the baby is a human 
being. 

We have ceased to regard infancy as a 
sort of disease curable only by spanking, 
evil treatment, and imprisonment. In our 
own childhood — twenty-five years ago, let 
us say — ^things were terribly different. On 
all occasions we were harassed and beaten 
with stripes. We were frequently informed 
that, owing to our extraordinary propensity 
for sin, our chances of reaching maturity 
were remote. Sudden and painful death 
was our ultimate portion. " In the mean- 

X7a 
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time, James, or William, or John, go up 
to your room and wait till I come. We 
went and we w^iited, and in due course 
father or mother came and administered a 
complete treatment of hostile massage. 

To-day all this is altered. Spanking has 
gone out. It isn't done* Ask any parent 
how his or her child is punished, and the 
answer invariably is that the child does 
not require punishment. Ask the child 
the same question, and wide-open eyes 
stare at you in bewilderment 

Here is a case. 

I move much in the society of children, 
and among my little friends Eileen is per- 
haps the firmest She is six years old, 
and as sweet as her name. Her mother 
and I detected her executing some incom- 
prehensible movements with a waste-paper 
basket Pressed for an explanation, Eileen 
frankly stated : '* I am Diogenes. This is 
my tub." 
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Astounded that Diogenes had penetrated 
into this young life, I investigated the matter. 

It appears that my little friend's gover- 
ness had told her — possibly as an item of 
Society news — that Diogenes had possessed 
a peculiar taste in suburban architecture. 

**Why/' I asked, **did this gentleman 
live in a tub?" 

A pause for reflection. 

Suddenly : ** Oh, I don't know. I sup- 
pose he did it as an advertisement" 

She had solved the question. Just as, 
with mock humility, certain affluent persons 
call attention to comfortable riverside dwell- 
ings by naming them '* The Ruin," " The 
Hovel," and so forth and so on, in like 
manner did Diogenes call attention to him- 
self by living at '' The Tub." 

Now, in the seventies, any child who 
exposed this or any other philosopher of 
repute to ridicule and contempt would have 
suffered pains and penalties. 
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Once on the Leas at Folkestone, I, also, 
at the age of six, escorting my mother, 
encountered a monstrous man. Horribly 
hirsute, with sable whiskers stretching out 
like the prongs of a pitchfork, he bore 
down upon me. Spellbound, I gazed, and 
then, as he got within hearing distance, 
pointing with outstretched fingers, I whis- 
pered all too audibly, " Oh, mother, do 
look at his earwigs ! '' 

It was the wrong word, of course. But 
to me those portentous whisker-fittings un- 
doubtedly suggested wigs worn on the ears. 

He glared and passed on. 

My mother, who believed in the long- 
sentence system, deprived me of the use 
of my pony for six months (without the 
option of apologising to the strange man). 

I hold no brief for myself. I was guilty, 
and I suffered. But I fancy that my suffer- 
ing was out of all proportion to my sin. 
Would any twentieth-century parent pass 
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such a sentence for a twentieth - century 
sin? I doubt it. And the result is that 
the child, no longer in terror of pains and 
penalties, has become a pleasant companion. 
Never is one asked, as one used to be, 
the absurd question, "Do you like chil- 
dren ? " as one should say, " Are you fond 
of tomatoes ? " " Do you admire Ibsen ? " 
" Do oysters agree with you ? " 

No. Children are not regarded as a 
class apart. And a person who stated that 
he disliked all children would be deemed 
on the same intellectual plane with an 
individual professing distaste for all bar- 
risters or every Irishman. It may be pre- 
sumed that all children are not lovable, 
that there exist prigs and fly-torturers, and 
habitual liars. But ... I do not meet 
them. The average child lives in the 
company of its elders. It realises that it 
is not good taste to talk about radium in 
mixed company; it is aware that to pull 
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the wings off a fly is as a breach of good 
manners comparable with the practice of 
eating peas by means of a knife; and it 
does not lie, partly because it is treated 
with confidence by its elders, and partly 
because its elders do not lie to it. When 
I discovered, at the age of seven, that I 
had been deliberately misled by the state- 
ment that the Devil lived under the dining- 
room table in Westbourne Terrace (he 
having moved to Bayswater in order the 
more conveniently to attend to my case), 
I determined that in moments of danger 
I should employ the lie for my defence. 
Children to-day are not terrorised by the 
powers of darkness. They have no hesi- 
tation in telling the truth. For the boy is 
not regarded so much as the father of the 
man, but rather as the friend of the father. 

And crying has gone out. 

It is not done. Any child knows it is 
bad form. 

M 
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Watch the children in the Park — between 
Stanhope Gate and the Row, the heart of 
Babydom. They never cry. Indeed, it 
seems probable that crying is a lost art ; 
that in fifteen years' time, when the girl- 
children of to-day are grown up, tear- 
specialists will establish themselves in Bond 
Street to teach the art of weeping at a 
couple of guineas a stance. It may be 
that these children have their sorrows, that 
the "Misunderstood" type still exists, that 
** Little Willy " (whom, through his excess 
of virtue. Death has marked for his own) 
is with us now. But I doubt it. Rather 
does one hope that their prototypes, having 
developed into the femme incomprise and 
the debilitated hero of decadent drama, 
have gone the way of all flesh that is 
diseased. 

But if they do not cry, they are not 
ashamed to laugh — with their nurses, with 
their parents, with themselves, And as 
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they toddle up to the rails of the Row in 
the morning and pat the horses' noses, 
they present as pleasing a picture of health 
and hilarity as one may find in the Champs 
Elys6es or the Pare Monceau. 

The English child is becoming Con- 
tinental under the system of community 
of existence which we have borrowed from 
the French. In the French home there 
has never been a children's quarter — a 
nursery which the parents rarely entered. 
The whole house has always been the 
children's house. And the result is com- 
plete trust. The gulf of years has been 
bridged by confidence. 

Surely this system will work well with 
us. At present it works admirably. The 
prig-child and the bore-child are things of 
the hideous past. (My little friend, the 
authority on Diogenes, is nothing of a 
priglet. She is really quite ashamed of 
her admirable Tub theory.) A contem- 
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porary of my own, Mamie by name, when 
ten years of age, on finding herself alone 
with a Colonelish person, whom she had 
been asked by her mother to "entertain," 
cross-examined him on the causes which, 
in his opinion, had led to the French 
Revolution. Her mother (who, of course, 
had Bostonian blood in her veins) seemed 
pleased with the performance. But the 
Colonel did not encore it. He used words 
like ** Humph!" and '* Pshaw!" We are 
not rearing many Mamies in this century. 
There is no market for them. Likewise, 
there is a dearth of bore - children with 
the perpetual refrain of " Why . . . ? " 
and ** If . . . ? " " Supposing I was 
an octopus ..." and *' Mother, what 
makes . . .?" 

The reverse side of the medal is . . . 
Buster Brown — a. monstrous libel on the 
American child. But the mere fact that 
parents in America, in England, in France, 
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allow their children to peruse the weekly 
narrative of his astounding exploits in The 
New York Herald proves that they have 
no fear lest their offspring should emulate 
his fearful deeds. 

Buster Brown is as much a caricature of 
the average American boy as Ally Sloper 
is of the representative English gentleman. 
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CONCLUSION 

After all, the chances are you know as 
much about love as I do. 
So why continue? 



FINIS. 
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PRESS OPINIONS 

"Mr. Frank Richardson writes with knowledge as well 
as wit — a somewhat rare combination in these days." — 
Morning Post 

" Smart, witty and cynical." — Times, 

" Intensely and legitimately comic." — Spectator. 

" Witty and entertaining." — Saturday Review. 

"Mr. Richardson has done for Bayswater what Kipling 
did for IndisJ^— Referee. 

" Excruciatingly funny." — Court Circular, 

" Undoubtedly amusing." — Court Journal. 

"Genuinely witty, Mr. Frank Richardson is the satirist 
of the hour." — Graphic. 

" Irresistibly amusing." — Onlooker. 

" Genuinely funny." — Guardian. 

"The Whisker K.\ng:* —Vanity Fair. 

"The first of the humourists of the modem English 
school." — Free Lance. 

" Clever, even brilliant." — Daily Graphic. 

" Screamingly funny." — Sheffield Telegraph. 

"One of the wittiest and most original writers that we 
hdivt:'— Black and White. 

"L'ineffable Frank Richardson."— £"^^ de Paris, 

" His enthusiasm in exposing the vices of society has all 
the ardour of the eighteenth century satirists." — Literary 
World. 

"Mr. Frank Richardson is the greatest living authority 
on whiskers." — London Opinion. 

"A past master in working out ingenious situations." — 
Yorkshire Post. 

" He is genuinely intiny.^^ Birmingham Gazette, 

" Let him continue to be tnttrtammg."— Academy, 

"Mr. Frank Richardson is one of the wittiest of our 
novelists." — Queen. 

"Mr. Frank Richardson is a genuine satirist." — Daily 
Mail. 

"Possesses considerable wit and no mean skill in the 
concoction of epigrams." — Glasgow Herald, 
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^All those who prefer laughter-making books to any 
others— who does not ? — if his confession be honest, will 
utter a loud 'Eureka!' over Mr. Frank Richardson."— 
Pall Mall GazeUe. 

''Mr. Richardson owes his fame to whiskers (other 
people's) and wit (his own)." — Bystander. 

" A Magnate of the Jumblies." — Evening Standard, 

"Whimsical, audacious, unconnected and discursive, 
irresistibly amusing." — Daily Express, 

" * Why so happy ? ' is a catch phrase which might find a 
neat reply in the words, 'I have been reading Frank 
Richardson's latest book.'" — Liverpool Daily Post, 

''Frank Richardson is a master of extravaganza. No 
one can take up his books and skim his pages without 
being infected by the light, careless spirit which pervades 
them. Unless he is a dullard, the reader must laugh, 
and if his own wits are &irly bright he will enjoy to the 
full the author's neat epigrams, even if the audacity of 
some of the sayings is a little startling. What those 
who stickle for the proprieties think of Mr. Frank Richard- 
son, we can only guess. / Probably a single chapter is 
sufficient to leave them gasping."— 2?tf//K Telegraph, 

" He occasionally hits on some such happy perversion 
or wears an air of affected triviality with so good a grace 
as to recall the author of * The Importance of being 
Earnest,' and ' The Decay of Lying.' " — Manchester 
Guardian, 

" Hail, Richardson, great writer. 
Like Tom, a prince of prose. . . ." 

Daily Chronicle, 

" Mr. Richardson has shown a fertility of wit and epigram 
greater than belongs to any of his rivals." — Weekly Sun, 

" It is good to know that only once more will this very 
humorous author make any reference to whiskers." — World, 

" Intensely cynical and amusing." — Pelican, 

" The eminent publicist and profound thinker."— C. K. S. 
in the Sphere, 

" Scintillates with good things." — Birmingham Post, 

"A mine of merriment" — Scotsman, 

"The eminent whisker-expert."— 5««^ii^y Times. 

"The wittiest of all Anglo-American authors."— A'JfW 
York Dramatic Mirror* 
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NEW NOYEXS 



Six Shillings Eaeh 



The Message 

By A. J, DAWSON, Author of * An African Night's 

Entertainment.* 

With Four Illustrations in Colours by H. M. Brock. 



Susan 

By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 

With Frontispiece in Colours by Frank Haviland. 

The Hill of Dreams ' 

By ARTHUR MACHEN, Author of * The House of Souls. 
" - With Frontispiece by S*»ney H. Sime. 

The Twelfth Hour 

By ADA LEVERSON. 

With Frontispiece in Colours by Frank Haviland. 



By ARTHUR E. COPPING. 

With Twenty-four Illustrations by Wiij. Owen. 



Gotty and the Guv'nor 

By ARTHUR 
With Twenty-fo 

Jane Cable 

By G. B. McCUTCHEON, Author of 'Beverley of 

Graustark/ &c. 

With F'our Coloured Illlustrations by Harrison Fisher. 

The Blue Star 

By KATE MURRAY. 

The Colonel of the Red Huzzars 

By JOHN REED SCOTT. 

With Three Illustrations in Colours. 

FIFTH EDITION 

The Sands of Pleasure 

By. FILSON YOUNG. With Coloured Frontispiece. 

E. GRANT RICHARDS, 7 Carlton St., London 
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